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M. Chadwick, and other fayorite composers, A 
ook for the easy practice of Societies. $1.00; or 
per dozen. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK, 


By L. O. Emerson, has an admirable collection of Sacred 
Choruses, and an equally large number of Secular Choruses 
and Glees. All is of the best quality. A first-class Society 
book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK, 


> H. S, Perxins, has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses, 
all of the best, and many unusually attractive. A first-class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


CHORUS CHOIR, 


By E. Tour has 75 fine Anthems and berg and 
2s Chants, Te Deums, ke, First-class Chorus-Choir k. 
$15 per dozen. 


THE AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, 


By W. O. Perxins, is a true Glee Book, with the best and 
most entertaining compositions from beginning to end. 
$1.50; or $13.50 per dozen, 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
144 45st Washington St., BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


NEW PLAYS. 

“Tithe succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand.”—Nat. Teach Monthly. 

Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur entertain- 
ments No scenery required. These plays are pure in 
tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and take 
well. “ Odds with the | tag * Seth Greenback,’’ and 
** The Spelling Cup” (temperance), dramas. “Initiating a 
Granger,”’ “‘ Wanted: A Correspondent,” and Family 
Strike,”’—farces. 15 cts each. Send for de«criptive circulars. 
149e0ow T. S. DENNISON, DeKalb, DeKalb Co., Ill. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
“VOCAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
“VOCAL REFORM,” and 
**NATURAL SINGING.” 
Enclose Twenty-five Cents in postage stamps. 
JOHN HOWARD, 
150 tf (1) 


ddiéss 
39 Union Square, N, ¥. City. 
FOR 
Students and Common Schools. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s sew collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting of 58 
various Insti uments and Materials, price $55.00. 7yndadi’s 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on application. 


All various School Apparatus, illustrating natural phenom- 


ena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophica), Electro-M ed- 
ical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


ece.{ METRIO SCHOOL REGISTER. | 


Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed heads for Punsteality, Regularity, Deportment, 


amination, S Remarks, &c. 
137 tf HS. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,’ 131 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies, Establish 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, 


NEW-ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 
120 BUREAUO. 


Sent free for this receipt of three 
TH PINCKNEY 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, ° 
Kinde arton Material, &c., &c., 
3o0 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humrureys, while continuing to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will ps a combination of a 
small class with sersonal tudtion during the ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rergrences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof, 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; Uservard Univer sity.) 

Dr, and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive fwe or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages Dr. H. continues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”’"—[ Pref. Goodwin's Test? iad. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 
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** Multum in Parvo.” Much in little space. 
‘Ne Plus Ultra.” Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, 
NEW FEATURES, 
NEW COPIES, 


— AND — 
New Developments. 
Parties able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 


Careof THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Gen’!. Trade Agents, 
147 tf 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Betanical Glasses, Microscopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & OO., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW IDEAS, 
NEW ADAPTATION 
NEW DEPARTUR 


ad 


Cheap, and 
Comprehensive, 


THE STANDARD SERIES. 
Greenleaf’s New Mathematical Series. 


Practical, 
and Complete. 


NATIONAL 


whole or part) use them in their Public Scoools : 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
“ 


CITY OF KINGSTON, 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has constantly baffled compe- 
tition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union so as to become a 


STANDARD. 


This Series is used in seven Cities in the vicinity of New York, and in a large number of Towns 
in the Central, Middle and Western States. Among other places are the following Cities, which (in 


CITY OF NEW JERSEY, 


FALL RIVER, NEWARK. NEW BRITAIN, 
“ HAVERHILL, “ SOMERVILLE, “ CHICOPEE, 
“ PORTLAND, “ NORWALK, “ BOSTON, 
“ NASHUA, “ PITTSFIELD, “ CHELSEA, 
“ BURLINGTON, SALEM, “ BELFAST, 
“ PATTERSON, “ GLOUCESTER, “ AUGUSTA, 
“ ELIZABETH, ye “ ELLSWORTH, “ CONCORD, 
" “ NORWICH, a “ BIDDEFORD, LONG ISL. CITY, 
“ NORTHAMPTON, “ “ KEENE, “ HOBOKEN, 
“ NEWBURYPORT, “ “ YONKERS, WOONSOCKET, 
ig “ PORTSMOUTH, . “ ATLANTIC CITY, “ “ MANCHESTER. 


The attention of Teachers is called to the following NEw Books: 
PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


To which are added 


GILBERT'S GRADED SP ELLER, Sentences for Analysis and Parsing. 
GREENLEAFS MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 & 144 Grand St,, New York. 


Descriptive Catalogues, with prices, furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
—— OR THEIR AGENTS —— 


E. BEEDE, 
Western Agent, KEOKUK, IA. 


ng Cushion, protes 
They have been for nionths ¥ & constant usage, 
among public and prominent jen in this ¢ tv 

The smaller sizes, like the § % ssion, 1 eed only to 
be seen to be admired by eve! aR j, Teacher, $ uperin- 
tendent, by whom they are appreciated. They 
are furnished with any w A , inc uding Ink of ary 
color. Sample Stam thi. Office. 

Also, Superior Rat ry Ope, with pads, for all 


business and personal w & varied for durability and 
clear print. Addresg = TIN KINGMAN, 
150 d Brookline, Mass. 


Singing Speaking. 
THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is original and 
thoroughly practical, could be desired than the fact that its 
principles and exercises may be reduced to writing, and be 
so exactly explained that pupils at a distance, who can re- 
ceive only written lessons, have been greatly benefited, as 
their enthusiastic testimonials declare. 


‘* By every means in my power do I persuade my friends 
to avail themselves of John Howard's thorough, practical, 
and unique instructions. It seems to me that these (instruc- 
tions) must eventually revolutionize the art of teaching and 
the voice. 

“ The first course of twenty written lessons I have found 
invaluable.”— Mas E. M.- Knapp, Teacher of Music in 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wiss. 


“ Having had the pewtealty of studying your excellent 
Method Letter, I cheerfully recommend it to al! in 
search of the most advanced ideas on vocal culture. Music 
teachers will derive unspeakable benefit by study- 
ing Howard’s Method."—Avucust Ruu, Principal of 
Rihmond Conservatory, Richmond, Ind. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, for circular and terms, at 
his office, 39 Union Square, N. Y. City. ts0 b (1) 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send 7¢n Cents for the most original Pam- 

let ever published, treating of Mrs. M. G. 

rown’s great METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh. Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, In- 
sanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, Pneu- 
monia, Neuralgia, Rheumatitm, Scarlet Fever, 
—all Fevers, and every disease flesh isheir to. The MET- 
APHYSICAL DISCOVERY Kitts the Root, which 
sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. This Pamphlet 
is worth mines of gold to both sick and well. It is got up 
regardless of cost: 92 pages, tinted paper, numerous en- 
gravings, etc.; contains testimonials from all parts of the 
world; also reasons logically on the cause and srevention of 
disease. Address Mrs. M.G. BROWN, Merarnuysicac 
Unrversity, 51 Bond St., New York. 

The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

Be sure you send 7en Cents to 51 Bond Street, for 
the Boox. It will teach you all about the Discovery; 
also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at your Drug- 
gists’s, or at st Bond St., New York. 

The Metarnysicar Discovery can be obtained in three 
sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and direc- 
tions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 134 (1) 


iuea, {Progressiometre} reachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school honors, 
prizes, privileg etc., for improvement. Unlike the 
ordinary awards for rank attained, which incite only a few 
leading pupils, this method stimulates all, and utilizes the 
“love of approbation’’ of the average scholar. It gives 
equal chance to every grade of ability, and invariably re- 
wards effort. Price cts. Souventk Pusiisninc Co., 
«Bible House, New York. 130 tf 
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Geography Made Attractive tse or Nichols? Geographic Models. 
We will Write us 

for 
send a Set 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


on trial. 


Modet of Colorado, 
The models in position resemble a redie/ mag of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. ‘They contain 47 pieces, 
each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the Glvctesem. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
_McCLEES & WARREN, Afanagers. [149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


A ELEGANT STEEL 
DESTRUCTION 
JERUSALEM 


GIVEN AWAY! 
AS A SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


Thive 1, Sh Choate 16 Lord, aecording to all Thy righteonsness, I 
heceer le ine an y “fury be turned away irom Thy city, Jerusalem,”— 
it the Most Subi 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kaulbach, which sold for 


IN 

OVER ONE HUNDRED FIGURES are represented ; from the innocent babe 
at its mother's breast to the strong man and mighty warrior, in ‘the attitude of terror and 
despair. fleeing from the wrath of Almighty God. Over head are seen angels and arch- 
angels, armed with swords of flaming fire descending on the beautiful but wicked and 


doomed city. On seeing this engravin ou are held spell- nd b bea 
and the awful lesson it tenc “hes. tee 


CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AS IT IS WORTH $5.00 TO YOU. 
On receipt of this Certificate, together with 1@e. to pay Lary e and mountin 
expenses, we will send the $5.00 Steel Engraving, 2 feet wide by 2'¢ feet long, entitl 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Free, by mail, post-paid. Send for Engraving at 
gether with Post Office address, county and State. 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., No. 4 Home St.. CINCINNATI, 0. 


All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so that we may k 
now 
it. Upon the and 19c. in currency or 
o OF postage and mounting, the $.00 Engraving will be v 
Year’s Gift. Address all orders to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING co., 
No. 4 Home Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers. and Merchants. 


‘Philosophical “Apparatus. P 


Caution.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every pen 
is stamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sen! 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 

Of the most approved patterns 
The “ Fearzess”’ is the only 
bolted aud braced School Desk. 
and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 

16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


E. 8. RITOHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS. 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. & Sons have been appointed 


Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and 

Pare, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E nem, | | 
‘arl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; a eceive | 

from Schools and C to imvort goods Frew 
of Philosophical A illustrated, 

Ritchie’ s Catal tus, i 

writing 


“USEFUL PRESENTS. 
Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 


‘Elastic and Noiseless Furriture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1x 
the ScuHoot-room. Ada to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 
base-boards, walls, etc. —— applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company wil! 
supply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will 7 a man to ft Aas 
their furniture. Address, for terms, P. PRATT, 
Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Centre, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


printing Cards, Labels, marking clahing, 

etc.: FAMILY PRINTER ras | complete 
, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; 

lines; 85,4 lines. ty 

ING PRESS end eo vm je outfit for $7, 


5 22,627. 
Golvine ace "On 


De Your Own | Printing 


NO EXPENSE, czcept for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING 8 OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,ete. Every Businesa Man should have one. 


Outfits from S$lup 


stamps for TMustrated Catalo 
GOL LDING Fort-Hili Sq, Boston. 


HIGHEST 


| CRNTENNIAL AWARD! 


FASHIONABLE ‘CARDS, no two alike, with 
name, so cents Twenty Scroll, with name, 10 | ~ 
cents, Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


NEW-ENGCLANG FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 ¢ach, giving 
5- pany: oa Received First +n at Philadel Iphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent Reign and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Lange cloth- bound Catalogues, $1. och. B. 


TOBE READ CAREFULLY BY ALL LOVERS OF 


EAs, merican Family Bible blishing Com pany. aving been organize or the 
aNimanean, fe sale of Family Bibles and other Religious Pub lications, and as the sale of its other 
publications has made the Company self-sustaining, be it therefore 


DE E CIRCULAR SENT 


LI 
MAR AND AMILY RECO RD. 


being a complete Library o the Holy Scriptures. The amount i matter (extss) 
aside from the Bible proper, if bound in separate volumes, would cost $20 
bise are printed with a clear and large type on paper of first-class quality. 
ings are of the most durable and attractive character. Size 10% by 12%¢ inches. 
fy .» American Morocco, Crushed Panel, Gilt Centre Stamp, Marbled Edges, nearly 
1130 Pages 
Gilt “Rages, Pho tograp 


h Morocco, Raised Panel, “Gilt Centre Stamp. 
Kibo: Ris 9000 Illustrations, 1400 pages, Superb Extra mtation Edition. "$6.00 
Congee, if purchasers are not satisfied. Give 
tate nearest Express Office, The safest manner to send 
money, is by Post-office Mone 
FAMILY Company, fo 178 W Cincinnati, 0. 
We will send either O.D.,with privilege of examining, on ONE DOLLAR 


NOTE T TH ESE INSTRUCTIONS. «. Bibles can be returned and money will be re- 
Pon Money Orie, or Re Hatered Letters. Address communications to 
Publishing Fourth St., 
this out, as it appears but once. 


THE MARKS 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(Patentep Fes. 1, 1876,) 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Lounge, Bed, and Child’s Crib combin im one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT [RON ; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


135 0 816 Broadway, New York. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Beat Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824. 


The Portable Book - Holder,”’ 


The most convenient article in the 
market for holding a book. 

Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 

Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 

F. P. LITTLE, Manutfr., 

P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


A. H. & CO., 


213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Globes, 
best extant. Webb’s School 
and Family Cards and Pic- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 

Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists ;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, — a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


Extended. 


145 Folded. 


pulay PENS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837 | 


Superior Bells of Co nd Fin, mounted =— 
the bert Hotary Hangings for Om 

‘ Fai 

Alarms, Tower Olacks. ete. Pully AMDENNAL. 26: SOHN ST. 
Hlustrated Osialogne sent Free, 


& Tir, 102 


2d St, Clavinnati- 


N#W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF KDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


0. 1, REED & CO., Nassav, N, 


END for a BINDER for the Journ 
by rnal, 


For circulars or information, address F. B, Snow. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


There’s a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And a baby’s low cry! : 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. P 


There’s a tumult of joy 

O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the virgin’s sweet boy 

Is the Lord of the earth. 
Aye ! the star rains its fire and the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King, 


In the light of that star 

Lie the ages impearled ; 

And that song from afar 

Has swept o’er the world, 
Every hearth is aflame, and the beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations, that Jesus is King. 


We rejoftt in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King! 
—Christian Advocate. 


Public Opinion. 


— We need a SCIENCE of education to explain to us 
what our task is; and we need an art of education 


which shall enable us to perform the task which the 
science has determined. — Rev. R. H. Quick, London 
Fournal of Education. 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT. — Corporal punishment is 
wisely permitted in our schools, and in a very few cases 
inflicted in the right spirit and with good results. The 
teachers who govern by inflicting the most bodily pain 
are the impatient, the irritable, and those who are too 
indifferent about teaching to learn how to govern by 
better means. The easiest way to keep sixty children 


quiet is to terrify them by the use of the rattan ; and 
because this is the easiest way, it is too often done in 
this way.— David M. Harlan, Supt. Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


SouTHERN TEACHERS FOR COLORED SCHOOLS.—It is 
our opinion, and firm conviction, that the great heart 
of the South will respond to the call of humanity and 
Christian benevolence, and at the same time secure the 
advantages which are clearly to be gained by our atten- 
tion to this personal duty of instructing the negroes. 
The ice of prejudice and false sentiment is already 


broken, and we shall, ere long, see the good common- 
sense of the Southern people flowing freely and warmly 
toward this work, which depends upon it for motive- 
power. He who plants himself in unyielding opposi- 
tion to it, or attempts to stem its current, will find him- 
self far behind in the progress of our future civiliza- 
tion.— eclectic Teacher, Ky. 

HIGHER EpucATION or WomEN. — We are glad to 
see this solicitude for the women show itself amid the 
general striving for better instruction. We are dis- 
posed to think, too, that no better use could be made 
of the remnant of the public domain than to devote 
the proceeds resulting from the sale of it to their higher 
education, and that the North would not grudge the 


South the lion’s share of the apportionment. Whether 
new universities for women should be founded, or the 
universities for young men be strengthened, and utilized 
after the manner of the Harvard examinations, at first, 
and subsequently by coéducation, is a question of de- 
tail which each State might be left to decide for itself. 
—WNation, N. 


SAVE THE PauPER. — Remember, that you can edu- 
cate a child to good citizenship for about a hundred 
dollars with almost perfect success, whereas you will be 
compelled to feed and clothe and house a pauper, and 
if a pauper-criminal, as usually happens, you may have 
to lock up or chain him at. an expense of a thousand 
dollars, and what do you get ?>—Am. Four. of Ed. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES AT OBERLIN.~—Doubtless one of 
the chief reasons why, in spite of the hard times, 
Oberlin continues to have an attendance of over a 
thousand students a year, is found in the fact that its 
charges are so very low. Twenty-seven dollars a year 
covers the entire cost of tuition, incidentals, and library 
fees, even in the highest department. Cheapness could 
not go much farther without making a “ free lunch” of 
it. The other expenses of the student are also corres- 
pondingly low. There are pleasant families in town 
that furnish board and room, of quite a fair quality, as 
low as $2.50 a week, though when one studies his own gro- 
cery-bills it passes his comprehension how they can do 
it. It doesn’t pay the poor student here to burrow in 
his own room and go through the motions of civilized 
existence by boarding himself. It is cheaper to live 
like other people. Not a few of the students keep all 


their expenses within $150 a year. Some of them earn 
every penny of it as they go along, though scholarship 
or health must generally suffer when one undertakes to 
do as much as that. Stop at the hotel, and you will 
find college students waiting on the table. Visit the 
woodpiles in back-yards, and you will see students saw- 
ing them up. And the pleasant thing about it is that 
the base-ball nines stand no higher socially and are no 
more apt to snatch the literary honors than the saw-and- 
shovel nines.—Correspondence. 


VENTILATION. — We shall soon have rain, snow, and 
cold weather, and yet many teachers are enjoying the 
fresh, pure air that uninterrupted comes through the 
cracks of the school-house. Considering the vast army 
of teachers (?) who know but little or nothing of the 
laws of health, it is fortunate that thousands of our 
school-houses are dilapidated. Were they not so, when 
the winter comes, the doors and windows being tightly 
closed, there would not be pure air enough in the room 
to sustain health, and before the close of the session 
some have contracted disease and died. Your rooms 
should be so ventilated that a volume of cold air does 
not pour in on some of your pupils, Since your rooms 


are small and close, the best and most desirable means 
of ventilation is to have an intermission at least every 
hour. During the recess see that all your pupils, and 


especially the smaller ones, go out of the house ; throw 
open the doors and windows, and renew the fire. Let 
the recesses be short,—not to exceed seven minutes, — 
four times daily. Follow these suggestions, and you 
will not fail to have an interesting and successful school. 
—Leclectic Teacher. 


— If I were called upon to express in a word the 
greatest educational need of the State to-day, I should 
reply, “ better teaching in the school-rroom.” Whatever 
may have been our progress in the past, we must seek 
to do better work in the future. Better teaching neces- 
sitates better teachers, ‘Teaching is a profession. It 
must be studied as other professions are studied. It 


will not do to let young persons learn their profession 
at the expense of the mental and moral growth of the 
children. We must have a large supply of teachers 
who have been thoroughly and systematically trained 
to their business. I am sure you realize this fact as 
much as [| do.—Hon. ¥. H. Smart, in Indidna School 
Fournal, 


Methods of Teaching.—(X.) 


TOPICAL SPELLING. 

Among the very best methods of conducting a spell- 
ing exercise, is that by means of fopfics. No other 
method so readily puts in exercise the perceptive fac- 
ulties. A’ word is of little or no value till it is associ- 
ated with an idea. No person will remember a list of 
words from a foreign language unless he is familiar 
with their meaning ; nor will children retain the spell- 
ing of a word unless it be something for which they 
find a use in ordinary conversation. ‘The violation of 
this rule has uzeducated whole generations of scholars 
in our public schools. It is astonishing how young 
teachers, and nota few old ones, settle down on mere 
abstractions in al] their exercises. Children rarely fail 
to become correct spellers who are taught while young 
to spell familiar objects around them at their homes, 
They at once cultivate habits of observation which 
never leave them. In this respect, parents are the best 
of teachers to young children. I cannot too strongly 
recommend the following methods to the consideration 
of parents and teachers. 

1. Tell the whole school to write on their slates fif- 
teen names of objects they can see in the school-room. 
The first one who has the requisite number raises his 
hand, and is then requested to copy his list on the 
blackboard. As soon as this is done, the whole school 
rise, turn their backs to the board, and spell the words 
from the board, dictated by the teacher or the pupil. 
When this is finished, the teacher calls upon the school 
to raise their hands if they have any words on their 
slates not on the board. The teacher points to each 
one who spells his additional words. In this way, in a 
few minutes every object in the school-room is spelled 
by the whole school ; difficult words are noted, and the 
whole school is educated in spelling, so far as the school- 
room is concerned, 


2. For the next exercise, let them rise from their 
seats, look out of the windows five minutes by your 


watch, and then spell every thing they can see. Drill 
them on difficult words. 

3. Give them for topics every thing they saw on the 
way to school; every thing they can see in a store of 
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goods ; every thing on the dinner-table ; names of all 
kinds of cloth ; all the parts of a wagon and harness ; 
names of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
shells, garden vegetables, flowers, trees, fruits, metals 
rocks, and minerals, 

4. Let them write the name of every object made of 
iron, or that has any iron about it; also, every thing 
made of wood. A live teacher can draw out of his 
pupils an immense number of words from the foregoing 
subjects. 

5. Let them write the names of the capitals of the 
different States in the Union: also, of different coun- 
tries on the globe. 

6. Let them write the names of all the persons living 
in the school district. 

7. Let them write the first name of every person they 
know. 

8. Let them write the names of the days of the week, 
and of the months. ; 

g. Let them write the names of the parts of an apple ; 
a ship or a house; different kinds of food, and names 


Outlines for the Study of the English Classics. 
BY A. F, BLAISDELL, 


XIV.— SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 
I.—USE OF A MANUAL, 

In addition to a study of a few great authors, the stu- 
dent should have some connected idea of English liter- 
ature as a whole, —its origin, growth, and gradual de- 
velopment. ‘To this shovld be added a critical study 
of the various influences which have moulded the opin- 
ions and modified the actions of the great writers of 
any particular period, based upon a general knowledge 
of the leading facts in English history. Some atten- 
tion shoyld also be paid to a study of the minor au- 
thors ; certain special topics, as the drama, ballads, 
sonnets, etc. ; as well as the influence which these great 
masters exerted on their times. 

This may be done either by occasional lessons 
from a text-book, by oral instruction, or by a combina- 
tion of both methods. Any of the smaller manuals, 
like the Literature Primer, Gilman’s First Steps, or one 


of different trades. 


of the three volumes of the “ Shaw Series,” will an- 
swer our purpose, with some help from the teacher in 


study of the text. For illustration, we have only to 
allude to the interesting details and incidents with 
which our studies in Goldsmith, Burns, and Longfellow 
could be enriched. 

The moment a student becomes deeply interested in 
the personal life of an author, his writings assume a 
new interest, and that which was before dull and irk- 
some will prove a source of real pleasure and profit. 
The faithful reproduction of fac-simile autographs, man- 
uscripts, rare engravings, the publication of excellent 
photographs of celebrated writers, and the space de- 
voted in our periodicals to literary matters, all serve as 
helps to both teacher and pupil. 

Says Prof, Francis A. March: 

“In studying the life and times of each author, the student 
should look up information every where; scraps from novels, like 
Scott’s, from reviews, and magazines, are not to be despised. The 
habits of investigating and writing’ out results makes the full man 
and the exact man at once; it divests composition of ninety- 
nine parts of its horrors, and it quickens thought ninety-nine 
times as much as beating the brain for original brilliancies, 
If, however, books are not to be had, the teacher should give the 
needed facts and thoughts in a lecture, and the students should 
take notes and rewrite.” 


10. Let them write a list of all the persons necessary 
to make a loaf of ‘bread, commencing with the felling of 
trees in the forest. It is said that one thousand differ- 
ent occupations are involved in making a loaf of bread. 
Let them see how many they can write. 

11. For an occasional exercise, let the first pupil in 
an advanced class spell the name of some town or city, 
and then let the next mention the name of a town whose 
first letter is the same as the last letter of the name 
just spelled. If a scholar fails to do this, he is seated 
at once. 

12. Make the whole school rise, and as soon as any 
scholar can mention the name of a town in the State, 
he raises his hand. The teacher asks him to spell it, 
and he is then seated. When the class are all seated, 
they rise and repeat the exercise, with a new list of words. 

13. Tell a class to spell, for their next lesson, all the 
words they can think of commencing with the letter A 
Go on in this way through the alphabet. 

14. Tell small scholars to spell, for their next lesson, 
as many words as they can think of which contain but 
one syllable. Go on through the different grades of 


Ill.—THE USE OF THE ANALYSIS. 


In order to do thorough and systematic work in Eng- 
lish literature, it is necessary that the studies of each 
member of the class should be pursued on the same 
general plan. To accomplish this result the various 
forms of analysis will prove of great assistance, espe- 
cially in teaching beginners to read, study, recite, and 
retain in the memory the important points of any se- 
lection. 


arranging the facts, omitting minor details, and har- 
monizing the whole by a series of topics. In element- 
ary work, this instruction should be entirely oral, or of 
the simplest character. In more advanced work, at 
least one hour in every six should be devoted to this par- 
ticular line of study. Again, a small manual will prove 
useful, when the time and efforts of the instructor are 
limited, as a book of reference, or a kind of com- 
mentary, to obtain facts concerning the life and times 
of minor authors, for dates, tables, incidents, and gen- 
eral information not otherwise easily obtained. 
II, —THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN AUTHOR. 

In our work in English literature, the study of the 
text is of primary importance ; the details concerning 
the life and times of each author are of comparatively 
little value, and should always take a secondary place 
in class-rroom work. The time devoted to this part of 
our studies will depend upon the age and capabilities 
of the student, the entire time allotted to the course in 
literature, and the means at hand for obtaining the nec- 
essary information. If in addition to the texts, or 


The Guide Analysis. 


We have given in preceding articles the simplest 
forms of a guide analysis, with full explanations, which 
are intended as a general guide or framework to assist 
beginners in the study of the simpler selections. Ina 
few weeks, after the student has become familiar with 
this systematic method for the study of a simple poem 
or easy prose selection, and has also acquired some 
skill in filling in whatever may be necessary under the 
several headings, this general analysis may be dropped 
for a special analysis, which is to be specially adapted 
for every subsequent selection. This is more particu- 


words by syllables. 

15. Give them some familiar work for a subject, and 
tell them to write on their slates every thing they can 
think of about it, and then make them spell the words 
in the order in which they have written them. This is 
an excellent introduction to the writing of compositions, 
though the teacher should not be so unwise as to call 
them such. 

16. Give out to an advanced class ten words, as fol- 
lows, and see how many will write them all correctly on 
their slates : 


Remembrance, Exhilaration, Fagot, 
Moneys, Poniard, Maggot, 
Stirrup, Baluster, Sulphury, 
Seizure. ENTITY. 


MR. WHITTIER’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


THE THREE SILENCES. 


Three silences there are: the first of speech, 
The second of desire, the third of thought; 
This is the lore of a Spanish monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 
These silences, commingling each with each, 
Made up the perfect silence that he sought 
And prayed for, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 
O thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritaal world preponderates, 
H-rmit of Amesbury! thou, too, hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 
And speakest only when thy soul is stirred. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 


books of selections, a manual is used devoted solely to 


bjographies and criticisms, it would be advisable to have 
two or more recitations prepared upon each representa- 
tive author, and have them recited in the form of top- 
ics. Whether or not these biographies should precede 
or follow the study of the text is an open question. 
Three recitations, and sometimes only one, should cer- 
tainly be sufficient for a discussion of such facts as are 


necessary to be known about any one author. 

Other details may suggest themselves in the subse- 
quent recitations devoted to the text. If the class is 
provided with a half-dozen or more different manuals, 
the same general plan should be followed, except that 
the teacher should prepare beforehand for his class an 
“ Outline of life,” by which the essential points of the 
life of a representative author may be uniformly studied 
and presented by each member of the class. If, on 
the other hand, only the simple text, or a volume of se- 
lections, is used, which contain no biographical facts, 
the teacher should write the outline on the blackboard, 
or give it orally, for the class to copy, and then fill in 
the details by an informal lecture or familiar talk, re- 
quiring the pupils to take full notes in the rough, which 
are to be carefully revised and rewritten in the topic- 
book. ‘The best results will be obtained by combining, 
as far as possible, all three methods. What shall be 
required and what omitted, will depend entirely upon 
the good sense and judgment of the teacher. A few 
important facts concerning the life and times of an au- 
thor are, of course, of greater value than scores of 
petty details, unimportant dates, and verbose criticisms. 
This does not apply to the interesting, gossipy incidents, 
anecdotes, literary references, with which every teacher 


— The best trained head, along with a corrupt heart, 
is like a temple built over a den of robbers.—Zzgner. | 


of literature should enliven the somewhat monotonous 


larly intended for the longer and more difficult produc- 
tions, as Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Merchant of 
Venice, and the Spectator. 

Review Analysis. 


After we have finished our study of the life and 
times of an author, together with the text of one or 
more of his works, we may condense our work into a 
single topic by a “ Review Analysis.” 

These exercises should be carefully prepared by the 
teacher, and written on the blackboard, or given orally, 
for the class to copy. During the review, the student 
may be called upon to write an original analysis upon 
the slate or blackboard, filling in the details orally. 
After a short time, the help of the teacher should be 
limited to a criticism of the analyses presented by the 
pupil. These exercises should be preserved for the 
term’s or year’s review. In this way a series of topics 
may be arranged, based upon a score or more of stand- 
ard selections. All that is thus required is original 
work. The pupil does not recite what the text-book 
says, or some critic thinks, but expresses in his own 
words the essential points of the text itself. 

The first efforts will be somewhat crude, and much 
help will be required. These analyses need not and 
can not be used with every selection, but something 
may be substituted of a similar character where the full 
analysis is not practicable.* 


IV.—-ANALYSIS FOR A PROSE SELECTION, 


The following summary of points to be exacted in a 
prose selection, or even some poems, may prove useful 
where the “ Guide Analysis” would be impracticable : 


* For examples of these forms of Analysis, see “ Outlines,” pub- 


lished in previous numbers of THE JouRNAL. 
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1—Points relative to Substance. 


1. A general knowledge of the purport of the passages and line 
of argument pursued, 


2. An exact paraphrase of parts of the whole, producing exactly 
and at length the author’s meaning. 

3. The force and character of the epithets. 

4. The meaning of similes, and expansions of metaphors. 

5. The exact meaning of individual words. 


IT.—FPoints with regard to Form. 


1. General grammar rules; if necessary, peculiarities of English 
grammar. 


2. Derivations: (1) General laws and principles of derivations, 
including a knowledge of affixes and suffixes. (2) Interesting his- 
torical derivation of particular words. 


LT1.—The knowledge of all Allusions. 
IV.—A knowledge of such Parallel Passages and Illus- 
trations as the teacher has supplied. 
EXPLANATIONS, 

1. To be able to elicit from the pupil or to point out 
to them how one part tells upon the other, and what 
the connection and argument is. 

2. Such paraphrases should bring out precisely the 
full meaning of a passage ; extreme brevity need not be 
required, so long as the whole thought both of the pas- 
sage as a whole and of the individual words is pro- 
duced. : 

3. To be able to show how some epithets are merely 
ornamental, while others are absolutely essential to the 
meaning of the passage ; how in some cases they are in 
fact more important than the word they qualify ; and 
how, lastly, they are not unfrequently whole compressed 
clauses, 

4. A very large number of words are used metaphor- 
ically : that is they are, as it were, condensed similies. 
As such they cannot be expressed by any one equiva- 
lent word, but are capable of being expanded so as to 
exhibit their original uncompressed meaning. 


III. If a full knowledge of the allusions which occur 
so plentifully in all standard writings be added to the 
above points, there will be found ample material for ex- 
act, useful, and interesting study. 


IV. There is one point for which it is impossible to 
give short rules and on which, nevertheless, stress 
should be laid. This is what may be summed up un- 
der the word “ style.” The amount and completeness 
of criticism which can be usefully employed will depend 
on the capacity of teacher and pupil ; at the same time 
no author could be satisfactorily studied, unless the 
reader’s attention were drawn to his chief peculiarities 
of thought and language, to the place he occupies in 
the history of literature, and the influences which seem 
to have affected him most. 


V.—QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 

Probably there is no one thing in teaching English 
literature which is the source of so much perplexity, as 
the matter of asking questions on the text of an author. 
The whole method of teaching this branch has been so 
completely revolutionized within a few years that unless 
a teacher has some natural inclination for the study, or 
has kept posted on the radical changes in instruction 
and had the opportunity to put them to a practical test 
in the class-room, he finds himself sadly in the rear in 
successfully conducting an extended course in the Eng- 
lish classics. Again, many of our younger teachers 
who have been taught to recite so many pages from a 
manual adouf an author, are no better prepared to teach 
the text of Comus or Fulius Cesar, than if they had 
never heard of the subject. Fortunately the cheap 
editions of our standard authors, ably edited with full 
notes and explanations, are readily obtained, and with 
the aid of other miscellaneous helps one may readily 
improve and correct his method of teaching. 

It is almost impossible to supply in print practical 
questions in this branch. At the most, they can only 
prove suggestive. Hence such questions have been 
given in these articles as are only intended to give a hint, 
to awaken a thought, and to suggest to the reader the 
idea of a question, which can be readily clothed in 
words, The student is presumed to thoroughly under- 
stand the ordinary principles of grammar and rhetoric, 
and to know something of the history of the English 
language. We have not seen fit to enter into any 
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doubtful questions pertaining to grammar, philology, 
derivation, and similar points which do not properly be- 
long to elementary work. The college student may do 
well to understand these matters, but in our opinion they 
should be debarred from the ordinary high-school or 
academy work. Should the student wish to go into the 
matter of philology and the most exact and critical 
method of teaching English on this plan, he is referred 
to Professor March's Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language; and several works of Professor 
Hiram Corson, especially the Sy//abus of a Course of 
Lectures on the English Language and Literature; Prof. 
Homer B. Sprague’s Masterpieces of English Literature ; 
and many other works of a miscellaneous character. 


School Supervision.—(III.) 


BY HON, J. L, PICKARD, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Certain considerations adduced in the last article 
favor examinations that shall serve as a test of the 
pupil’s progress in study, and these for the pupil’s own 
sake. He needs an assurance of progress, that he may 
be strengthened for further effort.’ Lest I seem to for. 
get the person of the superintendent in the discussion 
of this subject, let me say once for all that his spirit 
will control, even when not observed, for in his daily 
round of observation he cannot fail to suggest to his 
teachers that which will modify their instructions. 
Even the most independent will consult the chart of his 
wishes. The hobby of the superintendent, if he have 
one, is mounted by the teacher. It is possible for him, 
by a single examination, to direct the whole course of 
instruction for a year to follow. This power is a dan- 
gerous one, and is in need of a check such as the wisest 
discretion will furnish. That the superintendent judges 
a teacher by the fruits of his labor as determined by 
the progress of pupils, is so well known by the teacher 
as to influence his action. 

The direct examination of pupils by a superintendent 
(unless in cases in which the office of principal, with its 
more minute supervision, is combined with that of su- 
perintendent) should not be frequent nor at regular in- 
tervals. It should embrace the whole range of study 
without giving undue prominence to any branch. It 
should require a knowledge of principles rather than of 
special illustrative examples. ‘The questions should be 
so framed as to be easily understood by the pupil who 
has been properly taught, free from all ambiguity, and 
displaying rather the good sense than the knowledge of 
the examiner. ‘These official examinations should serve 
the double purpose of furnishing to the ‘pupil an occa- 
sion for courage, if found in the right way, or for reform 
if he has been indolent or careless, and to the teacher 
an intimation of the matter to be presented, and of the 
manner of its presentation. The teacher, taking the 
cue from the superintendent, examines more frequently, 
less widely at any one time, and with the end in view 
of instructing as well as of testing pupils. 

This leads me to say that in nearly all schools ex- 
aminations are conducted too much upon the testing 
principle. They are like pumping from an empty cis- 
tern, in the expectation that in some mysterious way 
water has been collected. There is a consciousness 
that the teacher has neglected to open the supply-pipe, 
and a hope that the pupil has in some way remedied 
the defect. The wisdom of the child, who daily dug 
up his seed that he might observe its germination, and 
know something of the prospect for fruit, may be ques- 
tioned, but it will bear a favorable comparison with that 
of the teacher who is constantly ¢esting his pupils. 

Examinations properly conducted will not vary essen- 
tially from ordinary recitations, except in their extent. 
They will serve as reviews, keeping fresh in the mind 
of the pupil the important principles, and especially 
their relations to each other. The best teachers make 
of every recitation an examination in its truest sense. 
The questions they put to themselves are: What end 


shall I seek in this day’s lesson? What means shall I 


use in attainment of my end? What contributed most 
to the success or failure of yesterday? What have I 
reason to expect of my pupils as the result of their 
known ability? If the teacher will thus daily subject 
himself to a ¢es¢ examination, and abide by the decision 
following such a test, the nature and value of examina- 
tions of pupils need never be discussed. 

In a system embracing several schools of equal rank, 
the pupils from which are received into one higher 
school, there will be found such diversity in the char- 
acter of the instruction given in the lower, as to make 
classification in the higher valueless, unless pupils are 
passed from the one to the other upon examination, 
uniform and general in its scope. The superintendent 
must himself conduct this examination, that he may 
make sure of ability to grasp the higher studies, and 
that indirectly the instruction given in the lower branches 
may be unified. But as another article will be devoted 
to promotions in which these examinations result, the 
discussion is at present stayed. 

Written or oral examinations? I may be asked. 
Both. ‘The mental ability of the child is determined 
by the clearness with which he states the results of his 
study. The two modes of expression, through writing 
and speech, are to my mind of equal value. The mind 
active should avail itself of both, since the mind recipient 
is reached through both eye and ear. The child who 
can easily /e// all that he knows, must be reminded that 
at times those whom he would instruct are beyond the 
reach of his voice. The child who can use the pen of 
a ready writer, and who finds his fingers more trusty 
than his tongue, must remember that his influence over 
men will sometimes depend upon his ability “to think 
upon his feet.” As the examination must be made an 
agency in the preparation of the child for the pursuits 
of the man, both modes of address must be cultivated, 
that more than one channel of influence may be open 
to him. It must not be forgotten that examinations 
which serve any other end than the child’s advance- 
ment, are valueless ; they may- prove a positive injury. 


Artisans’ $ Schools. 


BY ALFRED COLIN, 


During the French Exhibition an educational con- 
gress will meet in Paris. An initiative committee has 
drafted questions to be discussed ; among others rel- 
ative to elementary technical teaching, I select the fol- 
lowing : 

What must be understood by technical teaching ? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of appren- 
ticeship? How can they be obviated? In what pro- 
fessions is a long apprenticeship necessary ; in which 
can it be replaced by special schools? Should we not 
refrain from producing specialists at too early an age? 
Which are the different classes of technical schools in 
existence? Discussion of the various systems: School 
in the Workshop, Workshop in the School, Schools for 
Apprentices, Workshops for Apprentices, etc. — 

Thus the education of artisans is fairly set. The 
mechanics’ institutes where they exist are evening 
schools, supplying the deficiences of the common day- 
schools ; and able advocates of the workmen’s welfare 
demand their modeling and enlargement by introducing 
day-schools, libraries, collections, etc. In fact, the 
problem of the education of artisans is yet in its ‘n- 
fancy, and none is more vital for a country desirous to 
hold its own in industry. Mr. Hewitt, at the last com- 
mencement at Cooper Institute, made use of the follow- 
ing energetic language: ‘“‘ Another century of prosperity 
lies before us ; we could now compete with other nations 
in foreign marts, if we would meet them on terms of 
equality. Our one weak spot is the careless training of 
our artisan classes.” Thiscareless training of artisans 
is not a defect peculiar to America, but to every indus- 
trial country. Great strides have been made, evening 
classes established ; but to-day they are recognized in- 
sufficient ; day-schools are wanted. 
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Among the pioneers of apprentices’ schools is that of 
Rotterdam, established in 1869. (See an article on that 
school in THe JouRNAL of Sept. 16, 1876). I am aware 
of the existence of two others: one in Havre, the other 
in Paris, established in 1873. Industrial supremacy 
hereafter will depend more on them than on technical 
colleges, for society may be ranked in two categories, 
— with many intermediate shades,—poor and wealthy ; 
and although it does not require wealth to go to a col- 
lege, the very limited number of people able to pursue 
higher education may allow us to classify them with the 
wealthy. Statistics of school-boards show how few 
pupils ever reach the high schools, and this disparaging 
minority calls forth study on the part of philanthropists. 

The schools for apprentices are only dawning ; well- 
qualified persons claim the union of labor with study 
from the start in education, (indeed the kindergarten 
is nothing else) ; they should like in the beginning of 
education to see it occupy a more prominent place than 
actual work, and wish to see it continued through the 
university, (where it is replaced to-day by boating, ball- 
playing, etc.) Thus physiologists view labor, claiming 
good health for the child, and more rapid mental prog- 
ress in a healthy body. This progress is to be realized 
at an early day; but as it is not the object of the present 
article, it suffices to state that wherever manual labor 
has been introduced in schools, other studies have not 
suffered thereby. 

The Artisan’s School of Rotterdam is due to the in- 
itiative of the Architectural Society of that city. It has 
for its prime object to foster the knowledge necessary 
in the various building crafts. It is a private corpo- 
ration, while the two French schools that were intended 
by their founders to be managed privately, by voluntary 
contributions, were subsequently taken under the pat- 
ronage of the city councils ; these French schools con- 
tain two workshops,—one for iron, one for wood,—which 
in their turn are subdivided. It behooves, then, the 
cities that establish such schools for their industries, to 
adapt them to local wants, by having workshops for 
either machinists, spinners, weavers, workers in cotton, 

wool, and silk, dyers, carpenters, house-decorators, etc. 
A danger to be avoided is the undertaking too much 
at the start; later, as experienced teachers and as 
pecuniary means are provided, more may be added. 

In these schools the teaching, though of the same 
grade as that of the surrounding schools, — for boys 
enter between the ages of twelve and fifteen, and stay 
some three years, — must be remodeled, and this is a 
progress to be realized by experience. Mathematics 
can be effectually taught by takimetric methods, tech- 
nology by takitechnic ones, and in drawing considerable 
changes may be effected ; besides sciences have to be 
introduced mainly by lectures, and here the expense of 
apparatus may be brought to a minimum by calling into 
exercise the ingenuity of the pupils. 

As to the prime question in establishing schools, funds 
must be procured : where are they tocome from? There 
is an opinign almost universally received, that primary 
education must be given by the State ; this question is 
debatable but irrelevant, What then is primary educa- 
tion? ‘The answer is not always the same ; formerly it 
was the three R’s, to-day it is said that principles of 
sciences belongtoit. Fortunately, education progresses, 
and what a generation ago was superior education, is 
considered to-day only secondary, and this progression 
will ceaselessly prevail. Every day more thoroughness, 
science, and tact, are asked of teachers. Now, I should 
like to see schools for apprentices mostly supported by 
private contributors, headed by the manufacturers of 
the various cities establishing them. I am sure com- 
petition would be all the keener for it, hence the schools 
more efficient ; but, if they must be created by city 
school-boards I see no objection, so long as they are 
brought into working order. The expenses attendant 
upon the creation of such a school are comparatively 

trifling. Some revenue can be had from the work of 
the pupils, so that even small cities may have their school. 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 


BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


NO. X.—THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


“ No flower amid the garden fairer grows, 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale.” 


Thus sang Keats of this lovely plant, so exquisitely, 
delicately graceful, fair, and scented, “ born in the shel- 
ter of the hollow valleys, the shade of oaks, or on the 
cool banks of streams ;” its tender bells trembling 
through their pavilion leaves. We must stray south- 
ward to find its native haunts when May wakens the 
woodlands, for it graces not our Northern borders in- 
digenously. It loves the Virginian mountain-woods, 
and a more southern shelter still, for its sweet white 
spires ; and across blue seas, the English bosky dells, 
where spring-time beams with most of summer, from 
Moray woods, to Kent, and Somerset. Its generic 
name, Convallaria, is very sweetly suggestive, from the 
Latin convallis, a valley. But we well know it as a cul- 
tivated, garden blossom, peerless in simple delicacy ; 
and such a favorite has it become, that the wotld is not 
content with the natural offering of a May-time of its 
fragrant bells, but florists now import by tens of thou- 
sands its budding rhizomes from the bulb-growers of 
Holland, annually, ready to pot, or to flower in damp 
moss, for our winters. These little “pips” are very 
easily handled, will bloom in four or five weeks charm- 
ingly, and the plants may be changed to the garden in 
spring, readily, where they easily increase. About half 
a dozen of the bits of root-stocks should. be planted in 
one pot, for house-blooming. It is not a wonder that 
the beautiful bells all sweetly scented, drooping from 
their slight, secund raceme, so gracefully, should com- 
pete with rose-bud and hyacinth, heliotrope and azalea, 
in green-house and parlor, what time the earth is locked 
in the cold arms of winter, and a winding-sheet of snow 
enfolds garden and woodland. The lithe scape grows 
from six to ten inches high; is noticeably angular, 
green, and polished. We may admire the lovely curve 
of each little pedicel, from which hangs the almost 
globose, diaphanous bell. The flowering charm per- 
fects from day to day, until within the fold of the long, 
slender-petioled, sheathing leaf, peeps a snowy raceme 
of surpassing loveliness. The leaves are all in all to 
the flowers, as one would find by placing a number of 
spires in a little vase without their “ swelling fold.” 

In out-door bloom this simple plant remembers its 
birthplace, and loves a sheltering nook a little removed 
from bedded flowers, and bright sun, where moisture 
may dwell in its roots and leaves, and bedew its pure 
blossoms. Our clump is placed in quite rich, rather 
heavy soil (naturally swampy), with a southern expos- 
ure ; but just where the overhanging edge of an apple- 
tree above, comes into leaf and bloom at once with it. 
This seems very congenial, for its increase is more than 
one could ask, while the flowers are very large and 
heavy. Nothing in the whole year is more beautiful 
than that rosy-budded and pearly-clustered tree, em- 
bowered in newest leaf, sweeping its fragrant bloom 
above the sweet-spired “lowly lilies of the dewy vale,” 
set in its shelter. 

While we are recalling this charming vignette of 
spring-time to bloom upon our page, it is natural to re- 
member northern woodways, and a near relation of the 
Convallaria, the curious Solomon’s Seal, Polygnatum, 
in bloom at the same time. The plant is handsome, 
and exceedingly singular, and many descriptive fancies 
have been noted that would fain account for its name. 
One quaint writer avers that the “figure called the 
seal of Solomon is often engraved on the bottom of 
drinking-cups among the Mohammedans. It is like a 
star: two equilateral triangles intersecting each other, 
which the berry of the flower is like.” But if we exam- 
ine the subterranean stem, in spring, we shall find that 
strikingly suggestive of the name, and most instructive 
and interesting in its growth. Its upper surface is in- 
dented with depressions very like the imprint of a seal. 
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They are the indentations or scars left by the bases of 
its perished rial stems. The rhizome doubtless names 
the plant, and will well reward a close observation in 
its whole construction and growth. 

The liliaceous Clintonia, with berries of amethystine 
blue, the graceful Smilacina, the little Bellwort of pale 
gold, are all wild cousins of the valley Lily. Charm- 
ing it is tosummon them in fancy, while they dream not 
of waking, cared for by Him who bade us “ consider the 
lillies, how they grow.” For these are each plants 
of the wide-spread and beautiful Liliacez, that royal 
flowerhood of which the Master himself declared, that 
“ Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” Peerless in her innocent simplicity amid her 
superb sisters, how sweetly does our Lily of the vale 
appear, the loveliest in her lowliness ! 

Let me suggest a charming group of blossoms to 
place amid the Christmas decorations. Take a hand- 
ful of Convallaria and its leaves, dispose them grace- 
fully in a wide-mouthed vase, leaving room for one 
scarlet Tulip, of the Duc von Thol variety, which will 
glow with half-shut bell amid the fair green leaves and 
white spires most royally, for it is the queenliest blos- 
som of the Liliacea, Place them beneath a cut-leaved 
holly-bough, of “ dazzling verdure,”’ or within an arch of 
richly glistening Kalmia, and what more beautiful 
Christmas offering of flowers could be made to bless 
the day,— 

“The happy day whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 


The holy day when Christ, the Lord, 
Took on Him our humanity.” 


Extracts from a Schoolma’am’s Journal. 
(No, If. —Continued from Dec. 6.) 
Fune 13, 1861. 

My oldest pupil, sweet Helen Hardy, is just my age ; 
she is tall, slender, blue-eyed, and fair-haired. She 
brings to my mind Whittier’s poem, “Maud Muller.” 
The resemblance is more striking because she wears a 
large, coarse straw hat, which she braided and made 
herself. In her manners she is shy and retiring. She 
is the only daughter of the wealthiest farmer in this 
section of country. Last night I went home with her. 
I was so astonished upon arriving at a little log hut, 
and finding it to be Helen’s home; still more aston- 
ished upon finding her mother a coarse, fat woman, 
sitting upon one chair, whilst her foot (which she had 
had the misfortune to scald) rested upon part of an- 
other. Poor Helen has all the household duties to 
attend to, supper to prepare for a number of field- 
hands, the milking to do, etc. Mrs. H. informed me 
that she used to “keep school down East,” before she 
was married]; and further informed me that she wished 
me “to larn Helen readin’ and writin’, but no ’rithme- 
tic.” In the course of conversation she startled me by 
asking, ‘“ What did you larn at the Academy? I would 
like you to explain an eclipse, an’ the cause of the 
tides.” I managed to say that I would like to gratify 
her, but could not make it interesting without proper 
apparatus. The explanation seemed to satisfy her, and 
convince her that I had “a good eddication.” 

At ten o’clock Helen remarked, “ It’s bed time,’”’ and 
taking up a broken pitcher with a piece of tallow candle 
in it, led the way up a steep ladder in the corner of the 
room. “To sleep, perchance to dream!” that was a 
subject upon which I had pondered and meditated all 
the evening with sore misgivings. There was a bed in 
the room in which we were sitting, which was used as a 
parlor, kitchen, and bedroom, — three in one. I had 
seen five or six men mount the ladder in the course of 
the evening, and not come down again. Just at the 
head of the ladder was a bed, petitioned off from the 
rest of the apartment by a very thin star bed-quilt, with 
plenty of air-holes in it. The men were snoring on the 
other side of it, and every time a heavy sleeper turned 
about, I clung closer to my bed-fellow. After a restless 


night, the morning dawned bright and fair. The men 
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had all disappeared ; after lying awake most of the 
night, I had fallen asleep at dawn, and did not see them 
vanish. I went over to the barn with my companion. 
It is a capacious, almost elegant building, on the slope 
of the hill, surrounded by blossoming clover-fields ; the 
granary near it, on the edge of a beautiful orchard, is a 
fine structure also, I wonder they don’t live in one of 
them, instead of that hovel in the ravine. Horses and 
grain are valuable, and must be well housed, I presume. 


Fune 21, 1861, 

Have had a hard day of it ; attempted to open school 
at one o’clock, as usual ; rapped on the window in the 
most approved style, although I did not see a child in 
the vicinity of the school-house, and the saw-mill seemed 
to make more noise than usual ; but through, or rather 
beyond the clatter, I heard hurrahing which was not to 
be mistaken. What to do in the dilemma I did not 
know, and Helen could only comfort me by saying, 
“They'll come bye-and-bye.” To go after them I 
dared not, for fear of the men at the mill; they would 
only laugh and ask, “ What manner of schoolma’am is 
this?’’ So we waited patiently, or rather impatiently, 
with our faces pressed against the window-panes trying 
to catch sight of the truants. About two o'clock a few 
of the younger ones came straggling up the hill, wet, 
dusty, and tired; they continued to advance in small 
detachments until about three p.m., when the last wan- 
derer was in the fold. Then I informed them that all 
lost time must be made up, and kept them till six 
o’clock. The punishment was harder for me than for 
them ; but what could Ido? To whip thirty-five was 
an undertaking to which I was not equal. I had been 
getting along so nicely,—did not anticipate such an in- 
surrection. Verily, a teacher never knows what a day 
or an hour may bring forth. Of course the affair will 
make talk, and may hurt my reputation as a teacher. 
Phillip Rashe, a nice, stalwart young farmer, with dark 
brown hair and black eyes, often comes in at noon, and 
Helen timidly asks me, whether she may go for a pail 
of water. ‘Together they go down the hill, and I notice 


4 NIGHT WITH SANTA-CLAUS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The gates of Santy’s palace stood ajar, 

And I could gaze through spacious rooms afar, 
Where pendant candelabra, clear as glass, 

And quaint in fashion, human skill surpass ; 
Bright mirrors, too, of polished ice were seen, 
Would furnish forth the toilet of a queen; 
While jewels, glittering, and of every hue, 

In random piles lay scattered to the view. 

One should not covet, but I really thought 

The jolly Dutchman might at least have brought 
One precious ruby, or a diamond ring, 

A coral necklace, or some trifling thing, 

To give a stranger for a souvenir, 

Who thus, by chance alone, had entered here. 
At last, indeed, I had to shut my eyes, 

Or cease to utter even faint surprise, 

For Santy evidently thought his store 

An average outfit, or but little more. 

Just as a miner, so I have been told, 

Becomes quite reckless at the sight of gold. 

The steamboats, railways, horses, cars, and dolls, 
The squeaking goblins and the screaming polls ; 
The painted sleds, the soldiers clad in tin ; 
Dissected kitchens one could look within ; 

P The bright steel tools, and all the wealth of toys, 
Might easily turn the heads of girls or boys. 
But just when longing came to be too much, 
The Saint aroused me with a warning touch, 
And told me it was time that he and I 
Some sparkling cider he possessed should try. 
He filled me, then, a goblet to the brim, 

And I, of course, drank happiness to him; 
But did his cup contain, like Circe’s mug, 
Some painful, potent, or bewildering drug ? 
I know not now. Recovering, by degrees, 
I felt a numbness in my back and knees, 
And found myself at home; my fire out, 

A mid-night silence prevalent about, 

And sounds of slumber from a neighboring chair, 
Quite unsuggestive of my dreams in air. 

I felt assured that I was whisked away, 
But how, or when, is more than I can say. 


he brings the water a/ffer a while. Of course, “I take 
no note of time.”’ 
Fune 30, 1861. 

A letter from “Jule,” my class, room, and school- 
mate, and companion in distress generally, —a letter is 
so welcome to a forlorn subject among strangers: there 
is so much gossip here that I am almost afraid to open 
my mouth. I had the misfortune to remark of a young 
man, who waits upon the director’s daughter, when 
questioned about him, that I thought he /oked rather 
shiftless. The story has gone from mouth to mouth 
with infinite variation, until the one word shiftless is 
made to, or represented to mean all the crimes in the 
calendar. I expect to be sued for libel. I will copy a 
portion of the letter in my journal, though I am almost 
afraid it will get out in some way: 

“ Well, dear Nita, I guess you’re happy! To teach 
school seemed to be the one idea of your life. I am 
glad you were successful in securing one. I have failed 
to get a school, I am of sorry to say. I am not sensible 
of a call in that direction. I believe teachers, like 
poets, are born, not made. To be sure I hate to dis- 
appoint my kind brothers who are so anxious to make 
a teacher of me, but really I can’t help it. I am so 
sorry you are in love with the business, but I hope you 
will get cured of it. Schoolma’ams all become cross, 
opinionated, hateful old maids, that nobody wants 
around. You are too good-looking and too full of fun 
to teach school. I would like to visit your school, 
however, for we could have a nice visit after school was 
dismissed, couldn’t we? Yes, we would talk over all 
the trials and disappointments of last winter, and laugh 


The New School of American Humor. 
[From Prof. Moses T. Brown’s Lecture on Charles Dickens as Dramatic Reader 
and Actor 

That the drollness and jestings of Mark Twain and the 
Danbury News Man, the roaring absurdities of the Detroit Free 
Press and Burlington Hawkeye are keenly relished by our people, 
you need only look into our current newspapers to satisfy yourself. 
Fresh, original, and amusing is this new kind of humor. At its 
best, it is irresistible ; at its worst, itis popular. Its present suc 
cess, both sides of the Atlantic (for our English cousins seem to 
enjoy it) is beyond dispute. But we may doubt whether it is 
to amuse the world for long, and whether anything more than 
ashes will be left when its fire has gone out. 

The principal ingredient iu this new mixture is surprise. You 
lift the cover of the toy-box, and out springs the jester, with cap 
and bells. You are naturally enough surprised, and in this sud- 
den, quick surprise rests the success of the humorist. Now noth- 
ing is so sure to surprise as the unexpected presentation, as a jest, 
of something that we have hitherto regarded with awe and rever- 
ence, It is astonishing how much of it deals with accidents put in 
a ludicrous light, of the vagaries of drunkenness, and the inhar- 
monies of married life. Why! one day last week I found in the 
morning issue of the Boston G/ode a round half-dozen capital spec- 
imens of this dizarre grotesqueness, and it wasn’t a very good day 
for fooling, either. The receipt for the average newspaper humor 
of the day runs thus: 

Bring together two absurd and utterly incongruous ideas, in such 
a queer relation to each other as to strike a spark of amused sen- 
sation, and do so some more, and then try it over again, and the trick 
is played. Doubtles at the head of our new school of humor 
stands Mark Twain. From this ruling king of jesters we count 
the line backwards. We have standing next the throne the Dan- 
bury News Man, and the humorists of the Aree Press and Hawkeye ; 
then Josh Billings, Nasby, Orpheus C. Kerr, Artemus Ward, and 
head and front of the commencement of the offending, John Pheenix, 
who, more than thirty years ago, flashed his wit through the Ca/s- 


over them ; you know we might as well laugh as cry. | fornia Press. 


Do you remember our lot of pumpkin-pies that wouldn’t 
keep? and the time you were a “ wall flower” because 


The recent Atlantic Monthly banquet brought Mark Twain to 
the fore-front. His after-dinner speech on that occasion amounts 


had hoes and stockings off when somebody | almost to a definition of the essence and quality of this new 
you from Wesley? I|school of humor. We have stated its essence to be surprise, no 


know you will. I hear that he intends to enlist if there 
is another call for volunteers. When your school is 


matter what the means to the end, so that the end is reached. 
Now, that Mr. Clemens surprised everybody,—himself as well, 


out I am coming to make you a good long visit ; I) when he comes to reflect upon his performance,—there can be little 


but no, not} doubt. 


have so many things I want to say to you; 


on paper. No more. Lovingly, 


In this goodly city of Boston, I find a notable difference of 
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opinion as to the success of this last venture of Mr, Clemens, as 
pure wit, But there is notably less difference as to its entire good 
taste and appropriateness. I can credit the current reports, that 
“Mr, Emerson looked puzzled,” that “ Mr. Longfellow indulged in 
a surprised sort of smile,” and that Dr. Holmes’ smile was of a 
fainter hue than the hilarity of the occasion seemed to call for, 
And I am plunged into the depths of serious conjecture as to the 
atrocity of that article for the Aé/antic which Mr. Howells rejected, 
arfd which Mr Clemens told a reporter he had intended to read at 
that banquet, only he left it at home in his other coat-pocket. 

A stranger to America and to our customs and habits of thought 
and expression, noting the stream of irreverent, trifling, and some- 
times cruel jesting that flows through our newspaper literature, 
would think us, as a people, lacking in sterling traits of character 
and habits of serious thought. But the riddle of inconsistency is 
solved, and the irreverence and trifling vanishes with the hearty 
laugh that shakes the cobwebs from over-tasked brains, and Jifts 
the depressed spirits into the sunlight of good cheer. 


Varieties. 

— Professor DeMorgan says of the German lan- 
guage, that it has seven deadly sins of excess: 1. Too 
many volumes in the language; 2. Too many senten- 
ces in a volume ; 3. Too many words in a sentence ; 
4. Too many syllables in a word; 5. Too many letters 
in a syllable ; 6. Too many strokes in a letter ; 7. Too 
much black in a stroke.— College ndex. 


— There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know not where, 
That marks the destiny of men 
To glory or despair. —¥. 4. Alexander. 


— To persevere in one’s duty, and to be silent, is 
the best answer to calumny.— Washington. 
— We speak of educating ourchildren. Dowe know 


that our children also educate us.— A/rs. Sigourney. 


— Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a _periphrasis ? 
Madame, it is simply a circumlocutory cycle of orator- 
cal sonorosity circumscribing an atom of ideality, lost 
in verbal profundity. ‘Thank you, sir. 

— We should ask, not who is the most learned, but 
who is the best learned. 

— When the British admiralty decided that, in order 
to prosecute successfully the old French and Indian 
war, it would be necessary to take Quebec, then as now 
one of the strongest posts in the world, they consulted 
their generals in regard to the feasibility of the plan. 
One after another they admitted that securing this point 
would be a long step toward victory, but declared it to 
be a most hazardous undertaking. At last, impatient 
with the evident lack of enthusiasm, they peremptorily 
demanded of the youngest general in the army: “ Gen- 
eral Wolfe, can you take Quebec?” Clear and steady 
came the prompt reply: “ I’ll take it or die, sir!” You 
know how well he did both. We, it is true, have no 
martial ambitions, but it seems to me the spirit that 
inspired the hero of the Heights of Abraham is the 
spirit that should incite us to progress. 

— Proverbs for Subscribers: “ A wise son maketh a 
glad father,” and a prompt paying subscriber causeth 
an editor to laugh. : 

“Folly is a joy that is destitute of wisdom,” but a 
delinquent subscriber causeth suffering in the house of 
a newspaper-maker. 

“ All the ways of man are clear in his own eyes,” ex- 
cept the way the delinquent subscriber has in not paying 
for his newspaper. 

“ Better is a little with righteousness,” than a thou- 
sand subscribers who fail to pay what they owe. 

“ Better a dry morsel and quietness therewith,” than 
a long list of subscribers who cheat the printer. 

“ Better is the poor man that walketh in integrity,” 
and payeth his subscription, than the rich man who 
continually telleth the collector to call again. 

“Judgments are prepared for scorners, stripes for 
the backs of fools,” and lasting punishment for him 
who payeth not for his newspaper. 

“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” is a proverb 
sadly realized by the publisher who sendeth out bills. 

“A righteous man hateth lying,” hence a publisher 
waxeth wroth against the subscriber who promises to 


call and settle on the morrow, yet calleth not to settle, 
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The Week. 


— The Servians had an eight hours’ engagement on 
Monday, capturing Okpalauka, three Krupp guns, and 
large quantities of ammunition and provisions. The 
bombardment of Nisch has begun. 

— The investment of Erzeroum is almost complete, 
and the bombardment of the town is imminent. 

— The Russian bridge across the Danube at Ibrail 
has been carried away by drifting ice, and communica- 
tion is destroyed and cannot at present be restored. 

— The silver wedding of President and Mrs. Hayes 
will be celebrated at the White House on Monday even- 
ing next. 

— The Duke of Manchester will succeed Earl Duf- 
ferin as governor-general of Canada. 

— The will of the late Anne E. P. Sever contains 
public bequests amounting to $195,000, of which Har- 
vard College receives $140,000. 

— An effort is to be made as soon as Congress re- 
assembles, to authorize the issue of non-taxable bonds 
of small denominations, as low as $10 and $25. The 
bonds would furnish the safest of possible investments 
for small savings, giving to the poor an opportunity to 
share with the rich the favor which the government ex- 
tends to the holders of its securities. This opens the 
way for teachers to become “ bond-holders.” 


THE annual meeting of directors of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction will be held at the rooms of the 
school committee, Mason street, Boston, on Saturday, 
Jan. 5, 1878, at 10 a.m. Matters of special impor- 
tance relating to the next meeting of the Institute 
demand a full attendance of its officers. 


We are now able to furnish the portraits of George 
Peabody as rapidly as the orders reach us. Hitherto 
the orders have outrun the ability of Messrs, Arm- 
strong & Co. to furnish copies. Our new portrait is 
equal in all respects to its predecessors. All renewals 
and new subscriptions sent to our office directly are en- 
titled to one of the four portraits,— 

Horace Many, Emma WILLARD, 
Louis AGassiz, Georce 


THE present number of the JouraaL or EpucaTion 
closes its third year and its sixth volume. It was 
founded by the strong faith of the strongest educators 


of New England. The American Institute of Instruc- 


tion and the Teachers’ Associations of these six States 
entered into the compact by which its charter was se- 
cured, and its existence established. ‘Those who were 
present at the memorable meeting of the organizers at 
City Hall, Boston, November, 1875, will remember the 
enthusiasm which characterized the inception of 
this new step in educational journalism, and the 
careful deliberation with which its management was 
decided upon. Its establishment involved an ex- 
periment which, under other circumstances, would 
have proved a failure. By its success was to be 
solved whether the teachers would read and support 
a first-class educational paper, to be published weekly. 
On the part of the advisers, its life demanded their faith 
and their individual support ; on the part of the editor 
and publisher, its creation demanded capital, energy, 
and the devotion of their best life service. Before our 
second year had closed, the first publisher surrendered 
his work, to die, and since that time, editor and pub- 
lisher, united in one, have borne the burden and heat 
of the day. It is quite fitting, now, to report to our 
friends our standing and our prospects. 

First, we have a “local habitation and a name,” rec- 
ognized by educators, not only in America, but in every 
civilized land under the sun. The JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION is read by subscribers who speak every written 
language of our globe ; and while we are writing, new 
names have come to us from India and Japan. 

Second, our subscription-list never was larger than 

to-day, and the readers whom we serve belong to the 
permanent rather than the changeable class. The dis- 
continuance of a subscription is almost invariably ac- 
companied either with a statement of straitened cir- 
cumstances, or that the subscriber leaves teaching, 
with regrets at the inability of continuance of THE 
JourNnaL. Such testimonials come to us as assure us 
of the value and necessity of our work. ‘Toour readers, 
our thanks are due for three years of cordial support. 
A third element of our success lies in the generous 
support tendered THE JOURNAL by the publishers of 
the country. A glance at our pages each week shows 
that the book capitalists believe in THE JOURNAL, and 
to our readers, as well as to the publishers, they are 
among our most intelligent and earnest helpers. The 
teachers must never forget the debt due to an enter- 
prising publishing house; and it is the boast of our 
profession that no country has a more reliable, more 
enterprising, and more successful *class of school-book 
publishers than has America. 
But our best possession, the one we prize most 
highly, is the confidence, the good will, and the hearty 
enthusiasm which we find in our profession, and the 
love we have in the work for our professional kindred. 
We can not hope to hold sentiments in common with 
all on the various questions which are under discussion. 
We do hope to be able to claim the respect of all for 
intelligent opinions, even though differing from theirs. 

We close the volume with much satisfaction, mingled 
with some regrets. The lessons of the three years are 
our teachers of to-day, and we shall open the new vol- 
ume for 1878 with an eye and a heart of expectant 
success. 


The Public High Schools. 


All the educational weather signals point to a ‘“‘ blow” 
against the free high-school system during the coming 
legislative term, especially in some of the Middle and 
Western States. And the quarter where this particular 
tempest is gathering seems to be the region inhabited 
by the presidents, principals, and “first friends” of a 
portion of our sectarian colleges, academies, and _pri- 
vate schools of the higher grades. There are special 
reasons, just now, why the “ancient and honorable” 
army of chronic opponents to our American system of 
free secondary education should receive this powerful 
reénforcement. ‘The hard times have seriously crippled 
the resources of the majority of these colleges and 
academies, and many people who have been their pat- 


rons, have been forced to educate their children in the 
free high school. As a consequence, these schools, 
everywhere, are crowded with pupils, rapidly improving 
in quality of instruction, and arrangement of courses of 
study, and generally growing in favor with a large class 
of wealthy and cultivated parents who have been stu- 
diously taught to hold them in slight esteem. 

It is not true, as Dr. Magoun asserts, that the ten- 
dency in New England to-day is toward special academ- 
ical schools for the preparation of students for eollege. 
Spite of the efforts of certain eminent people to pro- 
duce this result, our free high schools are constantly 
doing this work, and doing it better all the time ; and, 
while a few time-honored institutions deservedly hold a 
high place as preparatory schools, the people are find- 
ing out that the free high school can be used for all 
good purposes by an intelligent community. Hence, 
we see the instructive spectacle of a settled popular de- 
termination to utilize the free high school, and make it | 
adequate for the wants of all in the face of its deter- 
mined disparagement by certain managers and friends 
of a system of education that can ill afford to provoke 
unfriendly comparison and rivalry. The fact is, that in 
these very regions where all the legitimate and illegit- 
imate forces of the opposition are combining for a final 
onslaught on the American system, the high schools 
were never so good, so thronged with scholars, so well 
taught, and so generally acceptable to the people. 

There is no occasion for any conflict between the 
free high school and the private, or denominational, 
academical school for either sex. There is a place for 
both, and the high-school interest is rarely found the 
assailant in any collision, There always will be a con- 
siderable class of people who, for the best of personal 
reasons, prefer to educate their children in private, de- 
nominational, or even family, schools. The obvious 
interest of such people is to urge speedy reform and 
concentration upon this branch of the educational ser- 
vice. The present condition of the average sectarian 
academy and college in the Middle States and the 
West, is only the inevitable crisis of the most reckless 
and wasteful administration of school funds ever known 
in Christendom. For the last fifty years, our Middle 
and Western States especially, have been sown with 
second-rate academical and collegiate institutions. 
Every good-natured wealthy man has been in the hands 
of advisers who have urged the continual reproducticn 
of seminaries, and have often obtained money enough 
for the launch of a new academy or college. The vil- 
lage, the county, sometimes the State, has been depleted 
to build up the new institution ; the land has been sown 
with agents, and the churches and Sunday-schools im- 
portuned for funds to further endow the goodly enter- ~ 
prise. To say that any of these numberless schools 
have been useless, would be unjust. All have had their 
day, though to many it has been a brief day; and many 
of them have been of great assistance in the supply of 
local educational wants. But could the history of 
American colleges and academies, beyond the Hudson 
River, be written, the people would read with amaze- 
ment the record of millions often little better than 
squandered by heedless givers ; incompetent or whim- 
sical boards of trustees, wrecked investments, and all 
the evils of the dispersion of means and energy. 

There is but one thing that cap save this class of 
schools. If the great sectarian doctors will condescend 
to learn of the men of the world, a few ordinary lessons 
of catholicity of sentiment and wisdom of administra- 
tion, and, by a heroic treatment of the problem, con- 
centrate, in every State, upon a few first-class acade- 
mies and universities, there is a future before this side 
of our American education. But another quarter of a 
century of such a wasteful drizzle of money and power 
as has been seen in the past, will bring on a general 
educational bankruptcy, with which the religious bodies, 
with all their zeal and generosity, will never be able or 
willing to cope. For this condition of affairs, the men 


who are now raising the standard of hostility against 
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the free high schools and State universities, are largely 
responsible. But the people can hardly be expected to 
harken very patiently to the advice of a management 
which has raised up in Iowa 13, in Wisconsin 8, in 
Michigan 7, in Missouri 16, in Indiana 18, in Illinois 
22, in Ohio 29, and in New York 25 institutions, with 
the name “college” or “university” emblazoned on 
their front ; and has multiplied academies and schools 
for theology with strange disregard to the plainest prin- 
ciples of business or educational intelligence. The best 
contribution that can be made to the education of the 
people by this class of administrators, is to enter upon 
the work of consolidation, re-organization, and adapta- 
tion of these schools to the spirit and needs of the age. 
It will befound to be a task sufficiently difficult and 
absorbing to fully occupy the hands and hearts of most 
of those who are now wasting energy in a fruitless war 
upon the public high school. 

It is not a pleasant thing for the Christian people of 
our Northern States, who have supposed themselves 
doing good service to God and the public by the estab- 
lishment of an admirable system of free secondary 
schools,—with all its faults, one of the most character- 
istic and valuable results of our republican society,—to 
be called to defend it against a general impeachment 
by a considerable body of men, eminent as the leaders 
of the class of schools and colleges spoken of. It is 
is not refreshing to hear Drs. Fowler, Patten, and 
Anderson declaring that the state either has no 
right, or is impotent to exert the right to teach 
enough of our common Christianity to buttress public 
morality in the public school ; to listen to the whole- 
sale disparagement of our best public schools by bril- 
liant theorists in science, philanthropy, or special cul- 
tnre, who view all things at the sharp angle of their 
own specialty ; to look upon propositions gravely enter- 
tained by famous people to inaugurate “reforms” in 
education which would throw our whole system back 
into the slough of European social and ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions ; to be called to shudder over impending disas- 
ters from elements of our public education that have 
survived all tests through half the land. The American 
common school is not perfect, and it probably will never 
entirely monopolize the education of American children. 
But it will be difficult to find any thing in the coun- 
try, not excepting the ambitious guild of our new 
educational reformers, that is, on the whole, doing so 
much to promote the intelligent industry, patriotism, 
morality, and even religion, of the mass of American 
citizens. There is no high school in New-England 
where such disgraceful performances would be toler- 
ated as constantly provoke the ridicule or shame of 
New England people, in the senseless or sinful freaks 
of college students in our most cultivated circles of 
classic fame. There is no girls’ or boys’ academy, 
however hedged about with the social and ecclesiastical 
proprieties, which does not offer a greater opportunity 
for the insidious approach of sexual demoralization than 


any well-conducted public school. The “girl gradu- 
ates” of the high and normal schools, and State col- 
leges Of our Northern States, are not found to be the 
style of young women that hover before the bewildered 
view of certain eminent critics of coéducation. 

In short, the crusade against the free high school, 
the normal school, and the State university will not 
succeed. The best people in the Union are becoming 
convinced that a generous endowment of the public 
secondary and higher education, will be a better invest- 
ment of funds in.the future than the dispensing of new 
millions at the call of zealous sectarians or ambitious 
teachers. The questions of expense will be finally 
solved in this way ; and while the academical school 
and denominational college will be left to do their 
allottéd work, the efforts of some of their over-enthusi- 
astic friends to antagonize the public, in its great enter- 
prise of bringing the best opportunity of education to 
the door of every American child, will certainly fail ; 
and by the failure, present a new argument against the 
monopolizing of the school-training of a free country 
by the ecclesiastic, or any interest less broad than the 


whole people organized in a Republican ore Tien 


National Educational Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


A special meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Educational Association, was held in the lecture-room of 
the Congregational Church, northwest corner of Tenth and G 
streets, Washington, D. C., commencing on Tuesday, the 11th of 
December, at 11.00 o’clock a. m., and continued in session three 
days. 

Among the prominent educators present were, J. P. Wicker- 
sham, superintendent of public instruction of Pensylvania; H. S. 
Tarbell, superintendent of Michigan; E. P. Apgar, superintendent 
of New Jersey; Gustavus T. Orr, superintendent of Georgia ; 
Neil Gilman, superintendent of New York; John D. Philbrick, 
superintendent of Boston, Mass.; W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohie ; 
J. C. Shattuck, superintendent of Colorado; John Hancock, su- 
perintendent of Dayton, Ohio ; John C. Hervey, superintendent 
of Wheeling, West Va.; M. A. Newell, State Com. of Maryland ; 
R. W. Stevenson, superintendent of Columbus, Ohio; W. D. 
Runkle, president of Inst, of Technology, Boston, Mass. ; J. 
Ormond Wilson, superintendent of District of Columbia; G. P. 
Beard, principal State Normal School, California, Penn.; Gen. 
John Eaton, Com. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. ; 
Chas. S. Smart, superintendent of Ohio; John W. Dickinson, 
Secretary of Board of Education, Mass.; V. G. Curtis, Supt. 
of Corry, Penn.; H. A. M. Henderson, chancellor of Univer- 
sity, of Lexington, Ky.; J. H. Smart, superintendent of Indiana; 
R. L. Carn, county superintendent of Alexandria, Va ; Henry 
Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; John Hitz, Consul-General for Switzer- 
land; W. N. Barringer, superintendent of Newark, N. J ; Zalmon 
Richards, Washington, D. C. ; J. B. Bowman, Lexington, Ky.; R. 
H. Holbrook, Vineland, N. J.; E. C. Hovey, principal High 
School, Newark, N. J.; H. S. Jones, superintendent of Erie, Pa. ; 
J. K. Jilson, Columbia, S.C.; E. V. DeGraff, Albany, N. Y.; 
Superintendent Morrill, Lowell, Mass., and others. 

The session was opened by the president of the department, 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent ol Pennsylvania, 
who made a brief and eminently suggestive address. recapitulat- 
ing the prominent objects of thé meeting. J. Ormond Wilson 
was appointed chairman of the business committee. The session 
was further organized by the appointment of the usual committees 
to report upon the several questions announced in the call of the 
meeting, for consideration. 

The Association listened to remarks from several gentlemen, 
among them Hon, Geo, B. Loring, member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, who criticised the system of graded schools of the 
country. Asthe discussions are to be published in full by the Asso- 
ciation, we shall only outline the proceedings of this most impor- 
tant educational meeting. 

The evening session was devoted to an address by Hon. John 
Eaton, Com. of the Bureau of Education, upon “ What has been 
done by the General Government in aid of Education.” The paper 
was an able and instructive review of the opinions of the several 
Presidents, as expressed in State papers, from the origin of the 
government, and of the acts of Congress making appropriations, 
and providing for special aid to the various branches of educational 
work. That portion of the address in which he stated the results 
already secured by the establishment of the Bureau of Education, 
and its aims and purposes in the future, met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the members of the department. 

The morning session of Wednesday was opened by a scholarly 
address from Hon. Geo, B. Loring, who in eloquent terms unfolded 
the claims of the cause to the generous sympathy and enlighteaed 
aid of the whole people. He took occasion to commend the cul- 
ture of the past, obtained in the academies and other endowed in- 
stitutions of the land, and claimed that the result of examinations 
of the candidates for admission to West Point Military School 
showed that the young men of to-day were not so well fitted for 
admission from our high schools as they were twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. 

At the conclusion of his address the subject was discussed by 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, who ably defended the system of high 
schools, and refuted the idea of Dr. Loring in regard to the sys- 
tem of examinations at West Point; as did also President Wicker- 
sham, who claimed that the standard of examinations had been 
changed, and also that the fault was in the system of appointments, 
proving from facts presented, that under the system of competitive 
examinations, now introduced in some sections of the country by 
members of Congress, in making their selection of appointments, 
the number of young men who completed their course cred- 
itably was increased. The discussion was Continued at some 
length, and the general opinion seemed to be that our high schools 
were doing a noble work, and should be sustained, 

General Garfield, of Ohio, was invited to address the conven- 
tion, and made a strong and eloquent plea for thoroughness in 
elementary education, and condemned the lavish expenditure of 
money for school buildings at the expense of the best interests of 
education, which demanded that teachers of ability should be paid 
better for their work. He stated the question in legal parlance as 
being “‘ Bricks and Mortar vs. Brains.” The demand for skilled 
and experienced teachers, who should be well compensated, was 
far more important than that palatial school-houses, which exhaust 
the means of municipalities, should be erected, and the teachers 
left to starve on half pay. The interest General Garfield took in 


securing the establishment of the Bureau of Education, in Con- 
gress, was enthusiastically recognized. 

Reports were made by the chairmen of committees on measures 
for strengthening the National Bureau of Education, and on the 
establishment of a National Educational Museum at Washington, 
and hearings were given these committees by the committees of 
Congress, to whom these important measures are committed. 

After the adjournment of the session on Wednesday afternoon, 
the members called upon the President of the United States, 
and were cordially welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Hayes in the East 
Room of the White House, 

President Wickersham, in an exceedingly appropriate address, 
thanked the President for the passages in his annual message 
favoring the cause of education, and the President replied in a 
felicitous speech, pledging his influence to promote the cause so 
far as it was possible in his position, : 

After making a “tour” of the presidential mansion, the mem- 
bers proceeded to the Department of the Interior to pay their re- 
spects to Secretary Schurz,— who being absent at the time, the 
members were warmly welcomed by Assistant-Secretary Bell, who 
expressed for the secretary the deep interest he felt in the work of 
the educators, Many members also accepted the invitation to 
visit the Corcoran Art Gallery, where they received marked at- 
tention. 

By vote of the House of Representatives, members of the As- 
sociation were admitted to the privilege of the floor of the House, 
and many were the warm appeals made to the law-makers to leg- 
islate in favor of the cause of popular education in the country. 

In the evening Dr. J. D. Runkle, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gave an able illustrated lecture on 
“Industrial Education with special reference to Public Schools,” 
in the audience-room of the Congregational church. 

On the final day of the meeting, papers were given by Hon. J. Wy 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts, on “ The Public High School,” and 
Hon, J. H. Smart, of Indiana, gave, in behalf of a committee, the 
outline of the best school organization for a State, and requested 
further time to consider the subject and to report at a future meet- 
ing, which was granted. He also gave an exhaustive paper on the 
question of public high schools, in which he stated the objections 
raised from all sources, after a careful examination of the subject 
derived from extended correspondence, and refuted such as seemed 
to him not well founded, 

This paper led to an animated discussion, participated in by a 
large number of the members present, which developed some dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the scope and purpose of the high 
school. The discussion being cut short for want of time, the sub- 
ject was specially referred to Hon, John Hancock, of Ohio, with 
the suggestion that he provide for its further consideration at the 
next meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, of which he 
is president. 

The consideration of the topic, “ Education in the South,” was 
then taken up, and Hon. Gustavus T. Orr, State Supt. of Georgia, 
made a most convincing argument in favor of the adoption of 
measures for the education of all classes in that section of the 
Union. He favored the bills now under consideration by Con- 
gress, which provide for aid by the appropriation of the proceeds 
of the sale of the public lands to school purposes. The facts 
stated by Mr. Orr showed the startling extent of illiteracy among 
the blacks and impecunious whites in the South. His views were 
presented in a spirit of candor and fairness that won for the cause 
the hearty commendation of all the members. The subject was 
alluded to during the several sessions of the Association, and the 
prevailing sentiment was in favor of extending government aid to 
be distributed on the basis of illiteracy among the several States. 

At the conclusion of the consideration of this topic, the formal 
meetings of the Association were adjourned, but the members, 
many of them, remained during the entire week, to explain and 
to urge upon the committees and members of the National Con- 
gress the importance of fostering the cause of education by 
strengthening the Bureau of Education, by establishing a Na- 
tional Museum of Education, and in aid of a creditable representa- 
tion of the educational interests of the country at the Paris Exposi- 
tion next year, 

The cordial manner in which the Association was welcomed by 
all departments of the National Government, by the Board of Ed- 
ucation, and citizens of Washington, was exceedingly gratifying. 
All present will remember with gratitude the personal efforts of 
General Eaton and Superintendent Wilson, who were untiring in 
their efforts to promote the success of the meeting and the com- 
fort of all in attendance. No more important meeting has ever 
been held in the United States, nor one of more earnest and har- 
monious effort to promote the highest practical good for the 
whole country. 


— The American Roman Catholic organs are getting a little ex- 
cited over the public schools? Here is Zhe 7ad/et shrieking that 
the present American system is “the old Pagan system of 
Sparta and Athens”; is “fruitful of juvenile crime and delin- 
quency” ; is “ the outcome ef French communism”; is “a mock 
cry, a sham, and a plague.” Another earnest organ, in the same 
interest, grinds out the wail that the New-England common-school 
system is responsible for the sterility of the matrons in that un- 
happy realm! That little, old, red school-house, built by the 
Yankee fathers, always was a red rag flaunted in the eyes 
of certain European Bulls, _ 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE SIZE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Zo the Editor of The Fournal : 

Being present, recently, at a recitation in geography, I heard the 
teacher remark that the District of Columbia is six miles square. 
I began, at once, to consult authorities upon the subject, but 
found that they are not agreed as to the area of the Federal Dis- 
trict. Three popular geographies,—Mitchell’s, Harper’s, and the 
Eclectic,—give it as containing 6o square miles ; others say nothing 
at all on the subject, while some give 64 square miles as the true 
figures. 

In Xeim's Illustrated Hand-b20k of Washington and its En. 
virons, 1877, 1 find the following statements, pp. 6-7: “ The Fed- 
eral District, as originally located and proclaimed, March 30, 
1791, was a square of 10 miles, and consequently comprised 
too square miles.” “In 1846 all that portion of the District, 
consisting of about 36 square miles, which lay on the west bank of 
the Potomac, in Virginia, was retroceded to that State, which re- 
duced the area to 64 square miles, its present extent. The length 
of the Potomac boundary is 12} miles.” 

On a subject so easily ascertained, there ought to be unanimity 
of teaching. It would be desirable to have some official deter- 
mination in the premises, in order that our standard works might 
be corrected. 

Speaking of the retrocession of the part lying in Virginia, Mr. 
Keims says: “Since the retrocession, particularly during the re- 
bellion of 1861-5, the short-sighted policy of that act was sadly 
apparent in the inconvenience experienced in having the banks of 
the Potomac opposite the National capitol under the jurisdiction 
of an inimical local government. The question of restoring the 
territory to its first limits, by securing a new cession from Vir- 

ginia, is being agitated. In the absence of absolute jurisdiction 
on both sides of the river, it is manifest that there must be inter- 
minable conflicts of interest and authority ; the more so as the 
capital increases in population, wealth, and magnificence. The 
schemes of improvement of the Potomac in front of Washington and 
Georgetown also demand the possession of the Virginia shore.” 

Will some reader of THE JOURNAL answer the following 
questions : 

1. What is the exact area of the District of Columbia? 

2. On what ground was a portion of the original district retro- 
ceded to Virginia, in 1846 ? J. Fraise RICHARD, 
Alliance, O., Dec. 1, 1877. 


WHAT, WITHOUT THE ROD? 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I would like to know, through THz JouRNAL, how teachers pre- 
serve order in school without using corporal punishment? I have 
been engaged in teaching for ten years, and have, as yet, failed to 
make that great discovery so much talked of by Wickersham, and 
others. During the past summer I attended a normal school, 
thinking perhaps I could receive some new ideas on the subject of 
school government. I listened attentively to all that was said pro 
and con, and concluded that I would dispense with the rod alto- 
gether in my school, in the future. 

The day for commencing school came; I went into the school- 
room fully determined to carry out the new ideas that I had re- 
ceived. After laying down a few rules, which I would have obeyed, 
I commenced work. The boys were exceedingly restless, turning 
around in their seats, sometimes standing up, or laying down. I 
spoke to them, to be quiet, but to no effect. I bore it patiently, 
not knowing what to do next. I went home discouraged. Next 
morning I went to schoo! fully equipped for the warfare. The 
same conduct was repeated until near dinner-time, when I could 
not endure it an: longer. I called four boys out upon the floor, 
and used them as I thought they deserved. It worked like a 
charm, and I have not had any trouble since. I have now formed 
a resolution,—if the rod is prohibited in a school, I intend to resign 
to some one that can do that which I can not do,—keep order in 
school without using it. 

I think there are some teachers that do not know how to use 
the rod ; to such I would say, do not take it into the school-room, 
or do not go there yourself; for any teacher that does not know 
how much punishment to inflict, ought not to be a teacher, 

Net SLocum, 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

I have not essayed a reply to the articles on “ Latin Pronuncia- 
tion,” in your journal: I have not deemed it necessary. The de- 
cision of our Latinists and Grecians generally, to abandon the 
English method of pronouncing, has passed. beyond the region of 
controversy. In advocating the socalled “ Continental method,” 
Dr. Humphreys differs with me on so few points that I am not the 
least disturbed abuut his orthodoxy, I try to study liberality, in 
religion, politics, and letters. Whilst Anglo-Saxon Ave-he-ro, is a 

demonstrated fact, if any can find comfort or melody in the stiletto- 
screech Chee-che-ro, or the clenched teeth 7hee-the-ro, or the double 
hiss Siss-e-ro, they are welcome to enjoy it. Is forjive any better 
than forgive? Shall we carry jam into the Leipsic classics? Is 
fuxta more euphonious than yooksta, or vol-e than wol o (will)? 


The plea abomt the sacrifice of our vernacular in the reform pro- 
nunciation is specious to the last degree. Philologists set more 
store on the written than the spoken word. The “ English” he- 
trays the philologist at every step. 

My paper on Latin pronunciation is to appear as a part of this 
year’s Report of the Bureau of Education. The Mzcenas Com- 
missioner at Washington has been very kind, and yet, to keep his 
book from illustrating Horace’s “ mole-ruitsua,” he has been 
obliged to apply the pruning-knife to my manuscript. In it I re- 
ferred with commendation to the clever manner in which my 
learned friend, Dr. Harkness, had patted Cerberus on the head. 
I noticed Andrew's and Stoddard’s orthcepical chapter; Professor 
Thacher’s preface to Madvig’s Latin Grammar; and Mr. Han- 
son’s vigorous defence of the way prevalent in New England. 

I remarked that o was one of the battlegrounds of the orthe- 
pists. In my opinion many orthcepists make too little distinction 
between long and short o. Dodo will illustrate. For short 0, dot 
furnishes, I think, about the best approximate sound; not the 
half-guttural dot, not, of most ill-trained, dyspeptic speakers, but 0 
short, as it falls clean and crisp from a Frenchman’s lips: soée, 
noter, notifier, grotte, modérer. 

As to « and its projenitor ¢, we may well afford to be charitable. 
Sub judice lis est. 

My paper will be sent to all the colleges and to the members of 
the Philological Association. On first page, for “ It has been en 
deavored,” read “I have endeavored.” On p. 4, between “ The” 
and “method of pronunciation,” insert “ Latin.” Do not read 
** Ill, def (and) dum rusty cus Bil at (an) in fluat ur, pect, bit, 
be(a)t ur in (to) omne,et ur. Ve, vi, vo, vuam!"—AHor. Zp., i, ii, 
42-43. W. G. RICHARDSON, 

Professor of Latin, Central University. 
Richmond, Ky., Dec. 22, 1877. 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. — ANSWER TO “ F. F. P.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The analysis of quite a number of French sounds presenting 

their true relation to English sounds is sot possible. I do not 
mean by this that several general rules cannot be given on French 
pronunciation. Indeed, a comprehensive treatise on this subject 
must prove of some use to the learner ; but, in spite of the most 
thorough system of analysis by sounds, #0 ome can acquire it from 
a native teacher. 1 will, nevertheless, endeavor to answer some of 
your questions, and try to cast more light on the pronunciation of 
a few French sounds, showing, as far as it is possible, their rela- 
tion to English sounds: o short (French word rode), like o in the 
English interjection fof. A short (French word ma/ade), like a in 
the American pronunciation of papa or mamma. 
Your table of analyzing the French nasal sounds gives as correct 
an idea of these sounds as can be given. Yet it would not be right 
to say that your explanation of an, am, en, em, in, im, ym, ain, aim, 
cin, ou, and on,is quite exact. There is something peculiar about 
the French nasal sounds which cannot be explained. The same 
may be said of the German @ or the English #4. However, of the 
four French nasal sounds, your analysis of um, eun, is, by far, that 
which shows best its relation to an English sound,—Z pronounced 
like ai in air ; z, Al, or £i/, like ein where. It is argued by 
some that 7 in /’aé* should be pronounced y’é. In my opinion, this 
not correct. Is the French word air pronounced ¢r (r sounded), 
or 2r (yr sounded)? The same may be asked of aise, ease, ais, shelf, 
etc. Hence, we should pronounce the French words for “ ¢o Jove,” 
mer and not émer. The argument brought forth for the pronun- 
ciation of ai like 4, is not at all consistent. Some grammarians 
say that ai is pronounced by 2 only when followed by s, x, or ¢. 
Do final consonants change the sounds of vowels preceding them? 
I confess that I have never heard an educated Frenchman give a 
different pronunciation to aé or ¢¢ in such words as jai, je serai, il 
etait, neige, seigle,t etc. ALFRED HENNEQUIN, 

Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. ° 


* The same may be said of the future of verbs, and of words ending in az, 

t See Heanequin'’s New Treatise on the French Verbs. Remarks on French 
pronunciation, referring to the conjugation of verbs, 

FIRE, 


{[Mrs. Wadley, of Herndon, Ga., writes of the fire which has de- 
stroyed her home and school buildings :] 


Friday morning, Nov. 30, at 6:30, an oak spark from a chimney, 
falling on the roof of an adjoining building, caused a fire, that, 
fanned by a high wind, spread so rapidly, that within two hours 
dwelling, school-house, kitchen, and out-buildings were reduced to 
ashes. Embers, and three tall chimneys alone marked the spot. 
Through the efficient aid of neighbors and others, a part of con- 
tents of buildings was saved, No insurance. When looking over 
books and papers rescued from the flames, I found all my Jour- 
NALS intact, bound volumes, and recent numbers, together with 
this note: 

“I was taught to consider inelegant al] such expressions as ‘/ 
would rather think so’ ; ‘I chose to go rather than to stay ;’ (Vol. 
VL, No 18, page 207). Why not cease disputation on such points, 
and teach children the proper expression, ‘/ prefer going to re. 
maining’?” J. 

I am, and always Aeve been deeply interested in THE JOURNAL ; 
often write notes or comments, but demurred annoying you with 


them. The two portraits, Professor Agassiz and E. Willard, were 


removed with the library, although in a somewhat damaged con- 
dition. They are to me very precious. 
SCHOOL REPORTS. 


[Professor Goodwin, Superintendent of Schools of Clark county, 
Indiana, sends us copies of a new system of reports, which is the 
most complete and the most comprehensive we have ever seen. 
In describing the forms he says :] 

In compliance with your kind note of the 28th, I send this day 
another copy of my little Manual, and two Monthly Reports filled 
out. One of them shows {the reports of one of our well-graded 
township schools. The other is a report of one of our district 
schools. The latter report shows the great capabilities of this re- 
port. By looking over it, I learn the number of pupils in the dif- 
ferent classes, the length of each recitation, the number of times 
the class recites daily the progress made by each class during the 
month, and the classification of the school; and by carrying out 
the totals, I know the number of children in the different branches, 
the number of recitations daily in each branch, the time devoted to 
each branch ; and by adding the totals, I ascertain the whole num- 
ber of classes, the whole number of recitations, and the entire time 
consumed in hearing all the recitations. By adding the first, 
second, etc., columns separately, the time spent with each grade 
may be found. 

The more closely you look into this form and the Manual, I am 
satisfied the more you will fall in love with it. The Manual, to- 
gether with the Report, will affect an astonishing improvement in 
our schools during this year. For the last three years we have 
been using a course of study anda blank very similar to this, but 
I was not able to place the blank in its present complete condition 
until this year. Itall seems simple enough, after it has reached 
completion, 

—_o——_ 

— “No hunting or shooting allowed on this farm.” Is the 

above grammatical ? S. B. F. 


Scientific Notes. 


BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


— In the German universities in 1873-4, there were 2 264 teach- 
ers and 20,471 students, or 9 08 students to one teacher. In 1877 
these numbers had increased to 2.457 teachers, and 22,461 stu- 
dents, or 9 15 students to each teacher. 
— Liversidgia is a new genus of vegetable remains, found ina 
siliceous deposit on the Richmond River in New South Wales. © 

— Hydrogeology is a term introduced by Mr. J. Lucas, to de- 
note the relation of geological science to the subject of water- 
supply. 
— Dr. W. Lossen, professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Heidelberg, has accepted the chair at the University of Koe- 
nigsberg. ‘ 
— M. Hardy, of Paris, recommends India-rubber cloth in place 
of poultices or local baths, 
— A chemical laboratory has been established in Paris for the 
analysis of wines. 
— A case of poisoning has been reported, caused by wearing 
stockings colored with coralline. 

— Two new planets have been discovered: one at Paris by 
Paul Henry, on Nov. 5; the other at Pola by Palisa on Nov. 6. 

— At the Paris Exhibition 1,500,000 francs will be awarded in 
prizes. There will be 650 jurors,—350 foreign and 300 French. 
— One ounce of pulverized borax, and one pound of yellow 
soap, cut in small pieces, and dissolved in three quarts of warm ~ 
water, makes an excellent mixture for cleaning paint. 


Good Words. 


— I think every teacher in the country ought to take THE 
JOURNAL, or some better paper of the kind, if there is such, 
which I much doubt.—J. P. Lacroix, Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware, O. 

— THE JouRNAL is helping us: let us help THE JouRNAL by 
circulating it everywhere, especially among the non professional 
part of the community. It is a mistake to assume that educa- 
tional literature will not interest the people. It oughz to interest 
them; and if it does not, depend upon it there must be an im- 
provement in the literature before there can be in the people. — 
M. H., Philadelphia, Dec. 

— We find your paper a valuable assistant in the school-room. 
It is suggestive, instructive, and encouraging, and every live 
teacher who reads it must feel that it is a good thing to have in 
the house. — BELLE Brock, Belvidere Seminary, N. F. 

— I hope to be able, before long, to afford the first two years of 
THE JOURNAL, which paper has become a necessity to me,—MIss 
L. B. Treat, Colchester, Conn., Dec. 8. 

— THE JouRNAL is still a necessity, not to be dispensed with 
by reason of “ hard times.”—AsBiz M. LoweELi, West Boylston, 
Mass. 

— We like THE JouRNAL better every week.—M. LOWENSHAL, 
Toledo, O. 

— THE JouRNAL is such a sterling paper that I antiicpate every 
live teacher in the county will take it. — A. H. MCDONALD, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

— THE JouRNAL has been of the highest importance and inter- 
est to me, and I could hardly dispense with it as an aid in my 


school work.—Mrs, M.M. MuUNGER, Supt. Schools, Sharon, Ja, 
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Special Correspondence. 


CINCINNATI. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. + 

The subject of discussion at the last meeting, namely, “the 
abolition of drawing from the lowest four grades of the district 
schools,” was resumed. Mr. Knell, principal of the Normal 
School, contended that, if the measure proposed should obtain, it 
would be impossible to secure, even by considerably increased at- 
tention in the remaining grade, the same degree of excellence that 
is attained by the present five-years’ course; and that by such an 
arrangement, that very large proportion of pupils who withdraw 
every year from school before reaching the last grade, would be 
excluded from all participation in this very important study. With 
regard to the schools of Germany, even should it be admitted for 
argument’s sake that drawing is therein commenced in the tenth 
year of the pupils’ age, it must still be remembered that school 
attendance there is compulsory for all youth between the ages of 
six and fourteen inclusive; so that, even on the above admission, 
pupils in Germany have the advantage of at least four years’ train- 
ing in this branch, while in our own schools no such advantage is 
assured. In no one branch did the schools of Cincinnati stand so 
high at the late Centennial Exhibition as in that of drawing, and 
the neatness and artistic execution that characterized the papers 
on other subjects were due in no small part to the training given 
in Drawing Was it prudent, then, to cripple a branch that had 
realized so much, in the interest of other branches that, with all 
their advantages of time and praise, had brought forth compara- 
tively so little? Already in the English department of our schools 
sixteen lessons per week are given on language to every two given 
on drawing, while in the German department the account stood 
twenty-five to two in favor of language. Drawing conduces more 
largely than language to a broad mental culture: in its varying 
forms and proportions it furnishes material for language; and a 
complete drawing-lesson is itself an excellent language-lesson. 
He showed, also, that in Germany there were, in many instances, 
preparatory schools connected with the Gymnasia, wherein drawing 
was commenced with the pupil of six or seven years ; and asserted 
that this branch was about to be introduced into the lowest grades 
of the public schools of the empire. The speaker then read a 
number of extracts from eminent educational sources, setting forth 
the weighty and multifarious claims of drawing, as a study. He 
who draws for one hour develops more attention than he who 
simply observes for the ten hours. Drawing is the grammar of 
the artist,—the foundation of all the mechanical branches, as well 
as of all art development, The future of our city as a manufac- 
uring and art center, depends larg ely upon the attention bestowed 
on Drawing. 

Mr. Prichard, principal of the third intermediate school, favored 
drawing freely in the lower grades, but recommended its limitation 
in the upper. The first question to be decided is, “ Does the 
State law contemplate the teaching of this branch in the public 
schools?” The State School Commissioner has decided that it 
does not. He himself was in doubt on the subject. In the higher 
grade, the speaker,thought pupils should be allowed greater lati 
tude for the manifestation of their individual tastes. As it was, 
there was too much sameness in the drawing-exercises : the children 
grew weary of nothing but geometrical figures. Elementary in- 
struction in drawing should be provided for all; but for anything 
like artistic training, parents should be compelled to seek profes- 
sional and private sources of instruction. 

Mr. Dill, principal of the twentieth district school, said that 
formerly the school authorities considered that they had fulfilled 
the end of their existence when they had provided for the instruc: 
tion of pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Their’s was 
the strictly utilitarian view. But now cu/ture was the object of 
education ; and in its accomplishment he regarded drawing as an 
indispensable auxiliary. Harmonious mental development should 
be aimed at; and this could not be realized by an adherence to 
any one branch of study, be it mathematical, linguistic, or zesthet- 
ical; but, on the contrary, only by due attention to each of these, 
He coincided in the view that the Superintendent of Drawing 
should make her scheme of instruction broader. 

Mr. Bode, principal of the thirteenth district, introduced a num- 
ber of statements from foreign sources to substantiate his position 
at the last meeting,—which had then been assailed,—namely, that 
in the schools of Germany drawing was taught pupils at as early 
an age as six or seven years. 

Mr. Rarchig, principal of the tenth district, remarked that better- 
and more zsthetical training was derived from the teaching of 
writing than from that of drawing,—that the former branch was of 
vastly more consequence than the latter, and to the pupil was pro- 
ductive of far greater pleasure. 

Mr. Royse, principal of the sixth district, thought the present ques- 
tion an old one. It had arisen with every proposition, either to ex- 
pand or contract the curriculum, and it resolved itself into this gen- 
eral question: “Can the mind be best disciplined by a variety, or 
only by a few branches of study? True, concentration of the mental 
energies upon a single subject is the only way in which to attain 
extraordinary mastery over it, and specialists ane doubtless indis- 
pensable to the world’s progress in systematic knowledge ; but 
broad, well-balanced, philosophical minds are not made in that 
way. Normal mental growth involves a simultaneous and propor- 
tionate strengthening of all the faculties. The mind, — especially 


that of the child, — soon palls of one sort of application, and reac- 
tion which must then supervene, can better be secured by a change 
of activity than by cessation from the same. And not only is this 
a well-established fact of mental science: experience, as a teacher, 
furnishes abundant illustration of the same fact. A child will, not 
only with more profit to itself, but also with more pleasure, attend 
to five different branches of study in five consecutive half-hours, 
than it will to only one or two branches in the same time. Draw 
ing conduces largely to this variety and attractiveness in the work 
of the school, and it should therefore be retained, and its teaching 
perfected. Our schools, now that a goodly variety of subjects is 
taught, are more thorough, and are more interesting to the pupil 
than formerly, when drawing, penmanship, and object-lessons were 
unthought of. 

Mr. Scheidemantle, principal of the fourteenth district, inquired 
of the speaker if he thought we taught at present as much arith- 
metic, or that much as well, in the district and intermediate schools, 
as we did twenty years ago, — before intermediate schools were 
established, — in the district schools. Mr. Royse thought we did, 
and that in place of algebra, formerly taught prior to the high- 
school course, physics was now taught. 

Mr. Rarchig declared himself in favor of some variety in the 
studies of the district schools, but thought that there was such a 
thing as too great variety, and suggested that ofr present formid- 
able array of studies might be made to include such useful and re- 
fining arts as swimming, dancing, skating, etc. He agreed with 
Mr. Scheidemantle, in the view that our district schools twenty, 
years ago were more practical, and more thorough in what they 
attempted to accomplish, than are the schools of to-day, with their 
more ambitious course of study, and attributed the falling off to a 
division of the time among a multiplicity of subjects, thus allowing 
to none the necessary time for securing decided results. 

Hereupon the Association postponed further discussion of the 
subject until its next monthly meeting. 

MONTHLY REPORT. 

From the monthly report of schools, closing yesterday, we cull 
the following items: Whole number of pupils enrolled, 29 273; 
number remaining, 26,155 ; average number belonging, 26,357; 
average number attending, 25.559; average daily absence, 7938; 
the number studying German at present, 14,437; per cent. of at- 
tendance in the district schools, 96 9 ; in the intermediate schools, 
97.6; inthe high schools, 97 ; average per cent. of attendance, 96 9. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 8, 1877. N. K. R. 


BALTIMORE, 


ASSESSING OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 

At the board meeting of Nov. 27, Dr. Murray offered a reso- 
lution condemning the attempt of party managers to assess officers 
of the school board for the purpose of paying election expenses. 
Mr. Poe, thinking the language of this resolution too strong, 
offered, on Dec. 5, a substitute, approving the conduct of those 
officers who refused to pay the amounts assessed against them for 
political pnrposes, which was adopted by a vote of thirteen yeas 
to seven nays. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 

These two important and interesting subjects seem to agitate 
the minds of our respected board lately to an extraordinary de- 
gree. General Phelps reports that they have their proper place 
in the city college and in the high schools. Mr. Sinclair thinks 
that more time should be devoted to history of the United States, 
and Jess to that of England. Mr. Plaskett agrees with him re- 
garding the study of history, but he is opposed to the City College, 
and to all higher education in what he is pleased to term “ pauper 
schools.” General Phelps said he would undertake the defence of 
higher education when the subject was properly before the board. 

CALISTHENICS, 

A resolution to cease instruction in these exercises was dicussed 
by Dr. Dalrymple and others, who think the time thus occupied 
might be better employed. Other members said that an exercise 
which the children liked should be continued, when but five min- 
utes were given to it each session, and that only in the primary 
schools, where it was needed. The resolution against calisthenics 
was lost, by twelve nays to seven yeas, 

POWERS OF PRINCIPALS CRITICISED. 

On Dec. 11 a communication from a clergyman was read, relat- 
ing to a power exercised by principals of male grammar schools, 
of returning pupils to classes from which they have grad- 
uated in the regular way, when they fail in the studies of 
those classes to which they have been advanéed.”” He 
says the rule is without a parallel in any academy, seminary, 
college, or school. He thinks it wrong to degrade a boy by 
making him go over studies in which he has satisfactorily passed, 
and asks for legislation to remedy the matter. A resolution to 
have the subject inquired into and reported upon, was lost. 

SALARIES. 

Our new city administration seems bent upon investigation and 
economy, both of which are praiseworthy when judiciously prac- 
ticed. In 1873 the salary of the superintendent of public instruction 
was increased from $2,500 to $3.000 per annum ; that of the secre- 
tary of the school board was also increased. The city code pro- 
vides that the salary of the superintendent shall be fixed by the 
school board, subject to the approval of the city council ; but they 
never formally santioned the action, though the increased salary 


has been paid ever since. His honor Mayor Kane asked the 
comptroller, some days ago, by what authority he paid the in- 
creased salary, and, not finding any action by the council, it was 
referred to Mr. John Morris, the highly esteemed president of our 
school board, for explanation. A rumor has for some time been 
current that the salaries of city teachers are to be reduced. 
While reduction seems to be so much in demand, let us hope that 
it may not be all on one side. I am told that the salary of a su- 
perintendent is not /ess than $3 000, in any large city. 

THE TEACHERS’ BENEFICIAL SOCIETY, 

The regular monthly meeting was held last Saturday afternoon 
at Baltimore City College. The number in attendance was small, 
and Professor Morgan spoke of the want of union and fellowship 
among our teachers; he attributes to this cause the comparative 
weakness of the former Association, He said that though he had 
been teaching a number of years, he could count very few teachers 
among his personal friends. He thinks we are an isolated profes- 
sion. Mr, Cremin, of male Grammar School No, 5, read a lecture 
on reformers of education; he expressed but few of his own views; 
he quoted from Herbert Spencer, the Jesuit Fathers, and others. 
The lecture was interesting, instructive, and well delivered. A 
gentleman from New York, whose name I did not learn, spoke to 
us upon the subject of penmanship, an important and beautiful art, 
in which he told us we were extremely deficient. We acknowl- 
edged the room for improvement, while we invite the professor to 
make more thorough investigation before he concludes that #o one 
in Baltimore can write as well as every one in New York, The 
exercises of the evening were interspersed with vocal and instru- 
mental music by several young ladies, under the supervision of 
Prof. J. H. Deems, teacher of vocal music in one division of our 
high and primary schools. After some remarks from Professors 
Morgan and Hollinghead, relating to executive committees, the 
meeting adjourned. 

ALPHABET TEACHERS. 

In November, 1875, a resolution was adopted by the school board 
to increase the salaries of alphabet teachers from $468 to $504 per 
annum, in order to secure for that grade such experienced instruc- 
tors as had been distinguished for judgment, patience, skill, and 
tact, in the management of small children, Many, not only as- 


sistants, but principals, seem to have received a false impression 

regarding such teachers’ tenure of office. They confidently assert 

that the a/phadet teacher cannot lose her position through diminu- 

tion in the number of pupils in a school, when existing facts prove 

how very imperfectly the English language is sometimes under- 

stood by educated people. M. C. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 14, 1877. 


—o—- 


KENTUCKY. 


The schools are gradually undergoing changes, — improving,— 
which may be attested by the almost total absence of select schools 
in the city. We occasionally lose pupils who are incapable of 
doing the work, who find their way to some select school in Cinti. 
The teachers, generally speaking, are making more earnest efforts 
to succeed than ever before, utilizing their general information 
profitably in the different studies pursued by the pupils. You 
may know we Aave a number of progressive teachers, from the num- 
ber of copies of THE New ENGLAND taken here, as well as the 
PRIMARY TEACHER. We lost one of our most worthy teachers, 
Miss Anna Crowley, the 9th of November, after a month’s illness. 
Her place cannot be easily supplied. Her noble mission here is 
ended, and she has gone to receive her reward among the good. 

The school board, at its last meeting, had the subject of retro- 
grading pupils discussed, the opponents claiming that a pupil 
after passing into a grade should never be demoted. It was finally 
carried, by ten to seven, to have the whole matter referred to the 
committee on organization, who decided in favor of retrogression 
of failures, The following was their action: 


“ Resolved, That the cases of pupils who were retrograded by 
reason of failures in the first quarterly examinations, be referred 
to the superintendent in conjunction with the two teachers inter- 
ested, and, in the event that either teacher can recommend the re- 


instatement of the pupil, he shall be reinstated, unless, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent, it will be detrimental to the pupil’s 
interest, as well as to the interest of the class.” 


For the first time, the school board now furnishes all stationery, 
such as lead pencils and slate pencils, paper, etc., to the lower 
grades, thereby saving much annoyance to parents and teachers. 

Another feature of importance is the introduction of “ neatness,”’ 
that is, neatness in everything,—in execution of work, in person, 
etc, It is astonishing to see what a change and pride has been 
brought about in so short a time; nevertheless, we have a few 
t@ichers who cannot spare the time to look after such an “un- 
important matter,” who seem to think it all nonsense. 

The question of sustaining our High School, or making an 
intermediate school out of it, is being agitated again, with a grow- 
ing idea in favor of an intermediate school. At some fature time 
we shall give you some items as *~*he number of teachers, — 


school-houses, etc. 
Covington, Ky., December 14, 1877. 


— The fallacy of a “secularized public school,” so dear to the 
hearts of certain D.D.’s who are presidents and principals of sec- 
tarian colleges and academies, can be most absurdly realized in 
the public colored schools of the South. How would you enforce 
the moralities upon the young drift of the plantations: by the 
old slave-driver’s lash, or the Gospel’s law of love? 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE SIZE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Zo the Editor of The Journal: 

Being present, recently, at a recitation in geography, I heard the 
teacher remark that the District of Columbia is six miles square. 
I began, at once, to consult authorities upon the subject, but 
found that they are not agreed as to the area of the Federal Dis- 
trict, Three popular geographies,—Mitchell’s, Harper’s, and the 
Eclectic,—give it as containing 60 square miles ; others say nothing 
at all on the subject, while some give 64 square miles as the true 
figures. 

In Xvim's Illustrated Hand-b20k of Washington and its En, 
virons, 1877, 1 find the following statements, pp. 6-7: “ The Fed- 
eral District, as originally located and proclaimed, March 30, 
1791, was a square of 1o miles, and consequently comprised 
100 square miles.” “In 1846 all that portion of the District, 
consisting of about 36 square miles, which lay on the west bank of 
the Potomac, in Virginia, was retroceded to that State, which re- 
duced the area to 64 square miles, its present extent. The length 
of the Potomac boundary is 12} miles.” 

On a subject so easily ascertained, there ought to be unanimity 
of teaching. It would be desirable to have some official deter- 
mination in the premises, in order that our standard works might 
be corrected. 

Speaking of the retrocession of the part lying in Virginia, Mr. 
Keims says: “Since the retrocession, particularly during the re- 
bellion of 1861-5, the short-sighted policy of that act was sadly 
apparent in the inconvenience experienced in having the banks of 
the Potomac opposite the National capitol under the jurisdiction 
of an inimical local government. The question of restoring the 
territory to its first limits, by securing a new cession from Vir- 
ginia, is being agitated. In the absence of absolute jurisdiction 
on both sides of the river, it is manifest that there must be inter- 

minable conflicts of interest and authority ; the more so as the 
capital increases in population, wealth, and magnificence. The 
schemes of improvement of the Potomacin front of Washington and 
Georgetown also demand the possession of the Virginia shore.” 

Will some reader of THE JOURNAL answer the following 

questions : 
1. What is the exact area of the District of Columbia ? 
2. On what ground was a portion of the original district retro- 
ceded to Virginia, in 1846 ? J. Fratse RIcHarD, 
Alliance, O., Dec. 1, 1877. 
—o— 


WHAT, WITHOUT THE ROD? 
To the Editor of The Journal: 
I would like to know, through THz JouRNAL, how teachers pre- 
serve order in school without using corporal punishment? I have 
been engaged in teaching for ten years, and have, as yet, failed to 


their true relation to English sounds is not possible. 
mean by this that several general rules cannot be given on French 
pronunciation. 
must prove of some use to the learner ; but, in spite of the most 
thorough system of analysis by sounds, #0 ome can acquire it from 
a native teacher. 1 will, nevertheless, endeavor to answer some of 
your questions, and try to cast more light on the pronunciation of 
a few French sounds, showing, as far as it is possible, their rela- 
tion to English sounds: o short (French word rode), like o in the 
English interjection fof. A short (French word ma/ade), like a in 
the American pronunciation of fafa or mamma. 


The plea aboat the sacrifice of our vernacular in the reform pro- 
nunciation is specious to the last degree. Philologists set more 
store on the written than the spoken word. The “ English” be- 
trays the philologist at every step. 

My paper on Latin pronunciation is to appear as a part of this 
year’s Report of the Bureau of Education. The Mzcenas Com- 
missioner at Washington has been very kind, and yet, to keep his 
book from illustrating Horace’s “ mole-ruit.sua,” he has been 
obliged to apply the pruning-knife to my manuscript. In it I re- 
ferred with commendation to the clever manner in which my 
learned friend, Dr. Harkness, had patted Cerberus on the head. 
I noticed Andrew’s and Stoddard’s orthcepical chapter; Professor 
Thacher’s preface to Madvig’s Latin Grammar; and Mr. Han- 
son's vigorous defence of the way prevalent in New England. 

I remarked that o was one of the battle-grounds of the orthe- 
pists. In my opinion many orthcepists make too little distinction 
between long and short o, Dodo will illustrate. For short 0, dot 
furnishes, I think, about the best approximate sound; not the 
half-guttural dot, not, of most ill-trained, dyspeptic speakers, but 0 
short, as it falls clean and crisp from a Frenchman's lips: note, 
noter, notifier, grotte, modérer. 

As to s and its projenitor 6, we may well afford to be charitable. 
Sub judice lis est. 

My paper will be sent to all the colleges and to the members of 
the Philological Association. On first page, for “‘ It has been en 
deavored,” read “I have endeavored.” On p. 4, between “ The” 
and “method of pronunciation,” insert “ Latin.” Do not read 
** Ill, def (and) dum rusty cus Bil at (an) in fluat ur, pect, bit, 
be(a)t ur in (to) omne, et ur. Ve, vi, vo, vum!"—AHor. Zp, i, ii, 
42-43. W. G. RICHARDSON, 

Professor of Latin, Central University. 
Richmond, Ky., Dec. 22, 1877. 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. — ANSWER TO “ F. F. P.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The analysis of quite a number of French sounds presenting 
I do not 


Indeed, a comprehensive treatise on this subject 


Your table of analyzing the French nasal sounds gives as correct 


an idea of these sounds as can be given. Yet it would not be right 
to say that your explanation of an, am, en, em, in, im, ym, ain, aim, 
cin, ou, and on,is quite exact, There is something peculiar about 


make that great discovery so much talked of by Wickersham, and the French nasal sounds which cannot be explained. The same 


others. During the past summer I attended a normal school, 
thinking perhaps I could receive some new ideas on the subject of 
school government. I listened attentively to all that was said pro 
and com, and concluded that I would dispense with the rod alto- 
gether in my school, in the future. 

The day for commencing school came; I went into the school- 
room fully determined to carry out the new 


may be said of the German @ or the English #4. 
four French nasal sounds, your analysis of un, eun, is, by far, that 
which shows best its relation to an English sound,—Z pronounced 


However, of the 


ike ai in air; Ez, Al, or £/, like ein where. It is argued by 


some that / in /’a¢#* should be pronounced y’4. In my opinion, this 
not correct. Is the French word air pronounced ¢r (r sounded), 
ideas that I had re-| °F 2” (” sounded)? The same may be asked of aise, ease, ais, shelf, 


ceived. After laying down a few rules, which I would have obeyed etc. Hence, we should pronounce the French words for “ to Jove,” 


I commenced work. The boys were exceedingly restless, turning 
around in their seats, sometimes standing up, or laying down. I 
spoke to them, to be quiet, but to no effect. I bore it patiently, 
not knowing what to do next. I went home discouraged. Next 
morning I went to school fully equipped for the warfare. The 
same conduct was repeated until near dinner-time, when I could 
not endure it an: longer. I called four boys out upon the floor, 
and used them as I thought they deserved. It worked like a 
charm, and I have not had any trouble since. I have now formed 
a resolution,—if the rod is prohibited in a school, I intend to resign 
to some one that can do that which I can not do,—keep order in 
school without using it. 

I think there are some teachers that do not know how to use 
the rod ; to such I would say, do not take it into the school- J 
or do not go there yourself; for any teacher that does not know 
how much punishment to inflict, ought not to be a teacher, 

Net Stocum. 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

I have not essayed a reply to the articles on “ Latin Pronuncia- 
tion,” in your journal: I have not deemed it necessary. The de- 
cision of our Latinists and Grecians generally, to abandon the 
English method of pronouncing, has passed. beyond the region of 
controversy. In advocating the so-called “ Continental method,” 
Dr. Humphreys differs with me on so few points that I am not the 
least disturbed abuut his orthodoxy. I try to study liberality, in 
religion, politics, and letters. Whilst Anglo-Saxon Aze-he-ro, is a 


demonstrated fact, if any can find comfort or melody in the stiletto- 
screech Chee-che-ro, or the clenched teeth 7hee-the-ro, or the double 
hiss Siss-e-ro, they are welcome to enjoy it. Is forjive any better 
than forgive? Shall we carry jam into the Leipsic classics? Is 


mer and not émer. The argument brought forth for the pronun- 
ciation of ai like 4, is not at all consistent. 
say that a is pronounced by 2 only when followed by s, x, or ¢. 
Do final consonants change the sounds of vowels preceding them? 
I confess that I have never heard an educated Frenchman give a 
different pronunciation to aé or ¢¢ in such words as /’ai, je serai, il 
etait, neige, seigle,t etc. 


Some grammarians 


ALFRED HENNEQUIN, 
Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich, ° 


* The same may be said of the future of verbs, and of words ending in a#. 
t See Heanequin’s New Treatise on the French Verbs. Remarks on French 


pronunciation, referring to the conjugation of verbs, 


—o—_- 
FIRE, 


[Mrs. Wadley, of Herndon, Ga., writes of the fire which has de- 
stroyed her home and school buildings :] 


Friday morning, Nov. 30, at 6:30, an oak spark from a chimney, 
falling on the roof of an adjoining building, caused a fire, that, 
fanned by a high wind, spread so rapidly, that within two hours 
dwelling, school-house, kitchen, and out-buildings were reduced to 
ashes. Embers, and three tall chimneys alone marked the spot. 
Threugh the efficient aid of neighbors and others, a part of con- 
tents of buildings was saved. No insurance, When looking over 
books and papers rescued from the flames, I found all my Jour- 
NALS intact, bound volumes, and recent numbers, together with 
this note: 
“I was taught to consider inelegant all such expressions as ‘/ 
would rather think so’ ; ‘I chose te go rather than to stay ;' (Vol. 
VL., No 18, page 207). Why not cease disputation on such points, 
and teach children the proper expression,‘ / prefer going to re. 
maining’ ?” M 

I am, and always Aave been deeply interested in THE JOURNAL ; 
often write notes or comments, but demurred annoying you with 


juxta more euphonious than yooksta, or vol-e than wol o (will)? 


them. The two portraits, Professor Agassiz and E. Willard, were 


removed with the library, although in a somewhat damaged con- 
dition. They are to me very precious. 
SCHOOL REPORTS. 


[Professor Goodwin, Superintendent of Schools of Clark county, 
Indiana, sends us copies of a new system of reports, which is the 
most complete and the most comprehensive we have ever seen. 
In describing the forms he says :] 

In compliance with your kind note of the 28th, I send this day 
another copy of my little Manual, and two Monthly Reports filled 
out. One of them shows (the reports of one of our well-graded 
township schools. The other is a report of one of our district 
schools. The latter report shows the great capabilities of this re- 
port. By looking over it, I learn the number of pupils in the dif- 
ferent classes, the length of each recitation, the number of times 
the class recites daily the progress made by each class during the 
month, and the classification of the school; and by carrying out 
the totals, I know the number of children inthe different branches, 
the number of recitations daily in each branch, the time devoted to 
each branch ; and by adding the totals, I ascertain the whole num- 
ber of classes, the whole number of recitations, and the entire time 
consumed in hearing all the recitations. By adding the first, 
second, etc., columns separately, the time spent with each grade 
may be found. 

The more closely you look into this form and the Manual, I am 
satisfied the more you will fall in love with it. The Manual, to- 
gether with the Report, will affect an astonishing improvement in 
our schools during this year. For the last three years we have 
been using a course of study anda blank very similar to this, but 
I was not able to place the blank in its present complete condition 
until this year. It all seems simple enough, after it has reached 


completion. 
— “No hunting or shooting allowed on this farm.” Is the 
above grammatical ? S. B. F. 


Scientific Notes. 


BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


— In the German universities in 1873-4, there were 2 264 teach- 
ers and 20,471 students, or 9 08 students to one teacher. In 1877 
these numbers had increased to 2.457 teachers, and 22,461 stu- 
dents, or 9 15 students to each teacher. 

— Liversidgia is a new genus of vegetable remains, found ina 
siliceous deposit on the Richmond River in New South Wales. © 

— Hydrogeology is a term introduced by Mr. J. Lucas, to de- 
note the relation of geological science to the subject of water- 
supply. 

— Dr. W. Lossen, professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Heidelberg, has accepted the chair at the University of Koe- 
nigsberg. ‘ 

— M. Hardy, of Paris, recommends India-rubber cloth in place 
of poultices or local baths, 

— A chemical laboratory has been established in Paris for the 
analysis of wines, 

— A case of poisoning has been reported, caused by wearing 
stockings colored with coralline. 

— Two new planets have been discovered: one at Paris by 
Paul Henry, on Nov. 5; the other at Pola by Palisa on Nov. 6. 

— At the Paris Exhibition 1,500,000 francs will be awarded in 
prizes. There will be 650 jurors,—350 foreign and 300 French. 

— One ounce of pulverized borax, and one pound of yellow 
soap, cut in small pieces, and dissolved in three quarts of warm ~ 
water, makes an excellent mixture for cleaning paint. 


Good _Words. 


— I think every teacher in the country ought to take THE 
JouRNAL, or some better paper of the kind, if there is such, 
which I much doubt.—J. P. Lacroix, Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware, O 

— THE JOURNAL is helping us: let us help THE JouRNAL by 
circulating it everywhere, especially among the non professional 
part of the community. It is a mistake to assume that educa- 
tional literature will not interest the people. It ougAé to interest 
them; and if it does not, depend upon it there must be an im- 
provement in the literature before there can be in the people. — 
M. H., Philadelphia, Dec. 

— We find your paper a valuable assistant in the school-room. 
It is suggestive, instructive, and encouraging, and every live 
teacher who reads it must feel that it is a good thing to have in 
the house. —BELLE Brock, Belvidere Seminary, N. F. 

— I hope to be able, before long, to afford the first two years of 
THE JOURNAL, which paper has become a necessity to me,—MIss 
L. B. Treat, Colchester, Conn., Dec. 8. 

— THE JOURNAL is still a necessity, not to be dispensed with 
reason of “ hard times.”—Axnpiz M. West Boylston, 

‘ass. 

— We like THz JouRNAL better every week.—M. LOWENSHAL, 
Toledo, O. 

— THE JouRNAL is such a sterling paper that I antiicpate every 
live teacher in the county will take it. — A. H. McDONALD, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

— THE JouRNAL has been of the highest importance and inter- 
est to me, and I could hardly dispense with it as an aid in my 


school work.—Mxrs, M.M. MUNGER, Supt. Schools, Neg Sharon, Ja, 
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CINCINNA 71. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The subject of discussion at the last meeting, namely, “the 
abolition of drawing from the lowest four grades of the district 
schools,” was resumed. Mr. Knell, principal of the Normal 
School, contended that, if the measure proposed should obtain, it 
would be impossible to secure, even by considerably increased at- 
tention in the remaining grade, the same degree of excellence that 
is attained by the present five-years’ course; and that by such an 
arrangement, that very large proportion of pupils who withdraw 
every year from school before reaching the last grade, would be 
excluded from all participation in this very important study. With 
regard to the schools of Germany, even should it be admitted for 
argument’s sake that drawing is therein commenced in the tenth 
year of the pupils’ age, it must still be remembered that school 
attendance there is compulsory for all youth between the ages of 
six and fourteen inclusive; so that, even on the above admission, 
pupils in Germany have the advantage of at least four years’ train- 
ing in this branch, while in our own schools no such advantage is 
assured. In no one branch did the schools of Cincinnati stand so 
high at the late Centennial Exhibition as in that of drawing, and 
the neatness and artistic execution that characterized the papers 
on other subjects were due in no small part to the training given 
in Drawing Was it prudent, then, to cripple a branch that had 
realized so much, in the interest of other branches that, with all 
their advantages of time and praise, had brought forth compara- 
tively so little? Already in the English department of our schools 
sixteen lessons per week are given on language to every two given 
on drawing, while in the German department the account stood 
twenty-five to two in favor of language. Drawing conduces more 
largely than language to a broad mental culture: in its varying 
forms and proportions it furnishes material for language; and a 
complete drawing-lesson is itself an excellent language-lesson. 
He showed, also, that in Germany there were, in many instances, 
preparatory schools connected with the Gymnasia, wherein drawing 
was commenced with the pupil of six or seven years ; and asserted 
that this branch was about to be introduced into the lowest grades 
of the public schools of the empire. The speaker then read a 
number of extracts from eminent educational sources, setting forth 
the weighty and multifarious claims of drawing, as a study. He 
who draws for one hour develops more attention than he who 
simply observes for the ten hours. Drawing is the grammar of 
the artist,—the foundation of all the mechanical branches, as well 
as of all art development. The future of our city as a manufac- 
uring and art center, depends larg ely upon the attention bestowed 
on Drawing. ‘ 

Mr. Prichard, principal of fhe third intermediate school, favored 
drawing freely in the lower grades, but recommended its limitation 
in the upper. The first question to be decided is, “ Does the 
State law contemplate the teaching of this branch in the public 
schools?” The State School Commissioner has decided that it 
does not. He himself was in doubt on the subject. In the higher 
grade, the speaker,thought pupils should be allowed greater lati 
tude for the manifestation of their individual tastes. As it was, 
there was too much sameness in the drawing-exercises : the children 
grew weary of nothing but geometrical figures. Elementary in- 
struction in drawing should be provided for all; but for anything 
like artistic training, parents should be compelled to seek profes. 
sional and private sources of instruction. 

Mr. Dill, principal of the twentieth district school, said that 
formerly the school authorities considered that they had fulfilled 
the end of their existence when they had provided for the instruc: 
tion of pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Their’s was 
the strictly utilitarian view. But now cu/ture was the object of 
education ; and in its accomplishment he regarded drawing as an 
indispensable auxiliary. Harmonious mental development should 
be aimed at; and this could not be realized by an adherence to 
any one branch of study, be it mathematical, linguistic, or zesthet- 
ical; but, on the contrary, only by due attention to each of these, 
He coincided in the view that the Superintendent of Drawing 
should make her scheme of instruction broader. 

Mr. Bode, principal of the thirteenth district, introduced a num- 
ber of statements from foreign sources to substantiate his position 
at the last meeting,—which had then been assailed,—namely, that 
in the schools of Germany drawing was taught pupils at as early 
an age as six or seven years. 

Mr. Rarchig, principal of the tenth district, remarked that better- 
and more zsthetical training was derived from the teaching of 
writing than from that of drawing,—that the former branch was of 
vastly more consequence than the latter, and to the pupil was pro- 
ductive of far greater pleasure. 

Mr. Royse, principal of the sixth district, thought the present ques- 
tion an old one. It had arisen with every proposition, either to ex- 
pand or contract the curriculum, and it resolved itself into this gen- 
eral question: “Can the mind be best disciplined by a variety, or 
only by a few branches of study? True, concentration of the mental 
energies upon a single subject is the only way in which to attain 
extraordinary mastery over it, and specialists are doubtless indis- 
pensable to the world’s progress in systematic knowledge ; but 
broad, well-balanced, philosophical minds are not made in that 
way. Normal mental growth involves a simultaneous and propor- 
tionate strengthening of all the faculties. The mind, — especially 


that of the child, — soon palls of one sort of application, and reac- 
tion which must then supervene, can better be secured by a change 
of activity than by cessation from the same. And not only is this 
a well-established fact of mental science: experience, as a teacher, 
furnishes abundant illustration of the same fact. A child will, not 
only with more profit to itself, but also with more pleasure, attend 
to five different branches of study in five consecutive half-hours, 
than it will to only one or two branches in the same time. Draw 
ing conduces largely to this variety and attractiveness in the work 
of the school, and it should therefore be retained, and its teaching 
perfected. Our schools, now that a goodly variety of subjects is 
taught, are more thorough, and are more interesting to the pupil 
than formerly, when drawing, penmanship, and object-lessons were 
unthought of. 

Mr. Scheidemantle, principal of the fourteenth district, inquired 
of che speaker if he thought we taught at present as much arith- 
metic, or that much as well, in the district and intermediate schools, 
as we did twenty years ago, — before intermediate schools were 
established, — in the district schools. Mr. Royse thought we did, 
and that in place of algebra, formerly taught prior to the high- 
school course, physics was now taught. 

Mr. Rarchig declared himself in favor of some variety in the 
studies of the district schools, but thought that there was such a 
thing as too great variety, and suggested that ofr present formid- 
able array of studies might be made to include such useful and re- 
fining arts as swimming, dancing, skating, etc. He agreed with | 
Mr. Scheidemantle, in the view that our district schools twenty 
years ago were more practical, and more thorough in what they 
attempted to accomplish, than are the schools of to-day, with their 
more ambitious course of study, and attributed the falling off to a 
division of the time among a multiplicity of subjects, thus allowing 
to none the necessary time for securing decided results. 

Hereupon the Association postponed further discussion of the 
subject until its next monthly meeting. 

MONTHLY REPORT, 

From the monthly report of schools, closing yesterday, we cull 
the following items: Whole number of pupils enrolled, 29 273; 
number remaining, 26,155 ; average number belonging, 26,357; 
average number attending, 25.559; average daily absence, 793; 
the number studying German at present, 14,437; per cent. of at- 
tendance in the district schools, 96 9 ; in the intermediate schools, 
97.6; inthe high schools, 97 ; average per cent. of attendance, 96 9. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 8, 1877. N. K. R. 


BALTIMORE, 


ASSESSING OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

At the board meeting of Nov. 27, Dr. Murray offered a reso- 
lution condemning the attempt of party managers to assess officers 
of the school board for the purpose of paying election expenses. 
Mr. Poe, thinking the language of this resolution too strong, 
offered, on Dec. 5, a substitute, approving the conduct of those 
officers who refused to pay the amounts assessed against them for 
political pnrposes, which was adopted by a vote of thirteen yeas 
to seven nays. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 

These two important and interesting subjects seem to agitate 
the minds of our respected board lately to an extraordinary de- 
gree. General Phelps reports that they have their proper place 
in the city college and in the high schools. Mr. Sinclair thinks 
that more time should be devoted to history of the United States, 
and less to that of England. Mr. Plaskett agrees with him re- 
garding the study of history, but he is opposed to the City College, 
and to all higher education in what he is pleased to term “ pauper 
schools.” General Phelps said he would undertake the defence of 
higher education when the subject was properly before the board. 

CALISTHENICS, 

A resolution to cease instruction in these exercises was dicussed 
by Dr. Dalrymple and others, who think the time thus occupied 
might be better employed. Other members said that an exercise 
which the children liked should be continued, when but five min- 
utes were given to it each session, and that only in the primary 
schools, where it was needed. The resolution against calisthenics 
was lost, by twelve nays to seven yeas, 

POWERS OF PRINCIPALS CRITICISED. 

On Dec. 11 a communication from a clergyman was read, relat- 
ing to a power exercised by principals of male grammar schools, 
of returning pupils to classes from which they have grad- 
uated in the regular way, when they fail in the studies of 
those classes to which they have been advanéed.” ° He 
says the rule is without a parallel in any academy, seminary, 
college, or school. He thinks it wrong to degrade a boy by 
making him go over studies in which he has satisfactorily passed, 
and asks for legislation to remedy the matter. A resolution to 
have the subject inquired into and reported upon, was lost. 

SALARIES. 

Our new city administration seems bent upon investigation and 
economy, both of which are praiseworthy when judiciously prac- 
ticed. In 1873 the salary of the superintendent of public instruction 
was increased from $2,500 to $3,000 per annum ; that of the secre- 
tary of the school board was also increased. The city code pro- 
vides that the salary of the superintendent shall be fixed by the 
school board, subject to the approval of the city council ; but they 


never formally santioned the action, though the increased salary 


has been paid ever since. His honor Mayor Kane asked the 
comptroller, some days ago, by what authority he paid the in- 
creased salary, and, not finding any action by the council, it was 
referred to Mr. John Morris, the highly esteemed president of our 
school board, for explanation. A rumor has for some time been 
current that the salaries of city teachers are to be reduced. 
While redaction seems to be so much in demand, let us hope that 
it may not be all on one side. I am told that the salary of a su- 
perintendent is not /ess than $3 000, in any large city. 

THE TEACHERS’ BENEFICIAL SOCIETY, 

The regular monthly meeting was held last Saturday afternoon 
at Baltimore City College. The number in attendance was small, 
and Professor Morgan spoke of the want of union and fellowship 
among our teachers; he attributes to this cause the comparative 
weakness of the former Association. He said that though he had 
been teaching a number of years, he could count very few teachers 
among his personal friends. He thinks we are an isolated profes- 
sion, Mr, Cremin, of male Grammar School No, 5, read a lecture 
on reformers of education; he expressed but few of his own views; 
he quoted from Herbert Spencer, the Jesuit Fathers, and others. 
The lecture was interesting, instructive, and well delivered. A 
gentleman from New York, whose name I did not learn, spoke to 
us upon the subject of penmanship, an important and beautiful art, 
in which he told us we were extremely deficient. We acknowl- 
edged the room for improvement, while we invite the professor to 
make more thorough investigation before he concludes that so one 
in Baltimore can write as well as every one in New York. The 
exercises of the evening were interspersed with vocal and instru- 
mental music by several young ladies, under the supervision of 
Prof, J. H. Deems, teacher of vocal music in one division of our 
high and primary schools. After some remarks from Professors 
Morgan and Hollinghead, relating to executive committees, the 
meeting adjourned. 


ALPHABET TEACHERS, 

In November, 1875, a resolution was adopted by the school board 
to increase the salaries of alphabet teachers from $468 to $504 per 
annum, in order to secure for that grade such experienced instruc- 
tors as had been distinguished for judgment, patience, skill, and 
tact, in the management of small children. Many, not only as- 


sistants, but principals, seem to have received a false impression 

regarding such teachers’ tenure of office. They confidently assert 

that the a/phadet teacher cannot lose her position through diminu- 

tion in the number of pupils in a school, when existing facts prove 

how very imperfectly the English language is sometimes under- 

stood by educated people. M,C. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 14, 1877. 


KENTUCKY. 


The schools are gradually undergoing changes, — improving,— 
which may be attested by the almost total absence of select schools 
in the city. We occasionally lose pupils who are incapable of 
doing the work, who find their way to some select school in Cinti. 
The teachers, generally speaking, are making more earnest efforts 
to succeed than ever before, utilizing their general information 
profitably in the different studies pursued by the pupils. You 
may know we Aave a number of progressive teachers, from the num- 
ber of copies of THz New ENGLAND taken here, as well as the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, We lost one of our most worthy teachers, 
Miss Anna Crowley, the 9th of November, after a month’s illness. 
Her place cannot be easily supplied. Her noble mission here is 
ended, and she has gone to receive her reward among the good. 

The school board, at its last meeting, had the subject of retro- 
grading pupils discussed, the opponents claiming that a pupil 
after passing into a grade should never be demoted, It was finally 
carried, by ten to seven, to have the whole matter referred to the 
committee on organization, who decided in favor of retrogression 
of failures, The following was their action: 


“ Resolved, That the cases of pupils who were retrograded by 
reason of failures in the first quarterly examinations, be referred 
to the superintendent in conjunction with the two teachers inter- 
ested, and, in the event that either teacher can recommend the re- 


instatement of the pupil, he shall be reinstated, unless, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent, it will be detrimental to the pupil’s 
interest, as well as to the interest of the class.” 


For the first time, the school board now furnishes all stationery, 
such as lead pencils and slate pencils, paper, etc., to the lower 
grades, thereby saving much annoyance to parents and teachers. 

Another feature of importance is the introduction of “ neatness,”” 
that is, neatness in everything,—in execution of work, in person, 
etc. It is astonishing to see what a change and pride has been 
brought about in so short a time; nevertheless, we have a few 
t€ichers who cannot spare the time to look after such an “ un- 
important matter,” who seem to think it all nonsense. 

The question of sustaining our High School, or making an 
intermediate school out of it, is being agitated again, with a grow- 
ing idea in favor of an intermediate school. At some fature time 
we shall give you some items as to the number of teachers, — 


school-houses, etc. 
Covington, Ky., December 14, 1877. 


— The fallacy of a “secularized public school,” so dear to the 
hearts of certain D.D.’s who are presidents and principals of sec- 
tarian colleges and academies, can be most absurdly realized in 
the public colored schools of the South. How would you enforce 
the moralities upon the young drift of the plantations: by the 
old slave-driver’s lash, or the Gospel’s law of love? 
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Foreign Notes. 


FRANCE. — Le Journal des IJnstituteurs mentions the death, in 
the department of Farnet Garonne, of a teacher who had served 
in that capacity, and without interruption, for 61 years. His 
funeral was attended by the whole population of the town, the 
mayor of which pronounced a warm eulogy in the name of the 
community. 

The little island of Saint Bartholomew, one of the smallest of 
the Antilles, has been ceded back by Sweden to France, to which 
it once belonged, for the sum of 277,000 francs. For some time 
negotiations had been in progress for this transfer, and it was at 
last decided, on the 17th of August, by a plebiscite of the white 
population, when there was but one vote against the cession. The 
whole population is only 2,898 souls, — most, if not all, Catholic. 
Cotton, sugar, tobacco, indigo, cocoa, and coffee are cultivated, and 
there is a fine, free port called Carenage; there are no rivers or 
springs of water, but rains are frequent, and the rain water is pre- 
served in cisterns. In consequence of its free port, its commerce 
is quite extensive, 

M. Watteville, director of Arts and Sciences in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, has notified the public by circular that there 
will be a special exhibition at the Champ de Mars, for collecting 
the results of the scientific missions granted by the French gov- 
ernment in the year 1867. Almost every country, civilized or bar- 
barian, distant or near, has been visited. 

France and the Philadelphia Centennial.—M. Buisson, the chair- 
man of the commissioners sent to this country by the French gov- 
ernment to visit and report upon the educational features at the 


Centennial Exhibition, made a selection from the compositions extinguishers. 


sent in by scholars of various schools, which, translated into 
French, have been published in a volume, with illustrations, enti-- 
tled, Devoirs d’Ecoliers Americains. This collection has excited 
much interest, not only among educators in France, but in those 
of other countries of Europe; and extracts have been translated 


ods of making cheese and butter from men who were’ qualified to 
speak on the subject. 

— From Victoria, British Columbia, a letter of the 27th of Sep- 
tember announces that a poor Indian woman of the place, while 
bathing, had been pulled under the water and drowned by an octo- 
pus or devil-fish. The body of the unfortunate woman was dis. 
covered the next day at the bottom of the bay, in the embrace of 
the monster. This isthe first recorded instance of loss of life from 
such a cause, though there have been several previous narrow 
escapes. 

— In Holland a committee has been formed, under the pat- 
ronage of Prince Henry of the Netherlands, and a sum of 24,- 
000 florins has been collected, to send, next May, a small but 
strong sailing-vessel to the western coast of Spitzbergen, with a 
view of trying to reach the mouth of the Yenissei. The objects 
to be attained are the exploration of a new commercial route to 
the Siberian rivers, to train sailors for the ultimate formation of 


scientific stations, and to erect some monuments to the memory of 
the early Dutch arctic navigators. 


— Atarecent meeting of the California Academy of Sciences, 


it was announced that the encalyptus tree, in addition to its value 
as a preventor of malarious diseases, may be enumerated as among, 
the means for chécking the spread of fires. Shingles made of the 
wood of this tree are declared incombustible, and a eucalyptus 
| tree which was exposed to the fire in 1876 at Saint Francisco is 

still flourishing. All the varieties are said to possess this valuable 
quality, and the public are urged to set out such trees in cities and 
towns as ornamental shade-trees, and at the same time as fire 


H. G. 


Educational Intelligence. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE MEETING. 
A meeting of the school committees of Hampden county, Mass., 


and published in the educational journals of Belgium, Switzerland, was held at Springfield, on Tuesday, 11th inst 


Spain, and Italy. Probably the young writers of these composi- 


Under tbe topic, “ Is it desirable for towns to unite to establish 


a extensive circulation tha would be) ruant schools, in accordance with the provision of the General 
given se thelr Javentie eusions, but re J have literally been Statutes, chap. 42, Sec. 5 ?” the meeting voted that it was desira- 
quoted right and left. In a late number of L’Avvenire della Seuola,| bie The city of Springfield and the towns of Chicopee and 
ot Naples, appears the following anecdote, the prodaction of a/ wesiéeid have the subject already under consideration. 


girl of 14 years of age: 


Mr, A. P. Stone discussed at length the best methods of cor- 


“A short time ago I went in a street-car, and F will tell you recting the faults of teachers. He showed what faults teachers 


what I saw. Hardly was I seated when an Irish woman came in ‘ 


re specially liable to, and in connection with the enumeration 


a down, yy the Sir es the bell to notify ber to put! stated the means of correction. The demands are for professional 
ar Sve cents in the box (there being no conductor to receive the pride, enthusiasm, patience, tact, knowledge of object to be se- 


money), either she did not hear or would not pay, as she did not e 


ured, with physical ability to do hard work in a good spirit. 


comply with the reqdest. At last the driver rang the bell so loud| pose who lacked these, and many more qualities of mind and 


that she asked a passenger if it was the fire-bell. When the pas-|,, 


eart, will fail, whatever care is bestowed upon the correction of 


senger told her they wanted her money, she seemed much relieved, | 11,.:- faults. 


and put a doilar-bill into the box and waited for her change ; but 


The question, “‘ What are the best methods of selecting and ex- 


perceiving that the driver was ast going to give it to her, she aming teachers?” excited a most animated discussion. L. H. 
turned to a passenger and asked if there was any way of getting | warvell, of Holyoke, read a paper on the selection, and Rev. Mr. 
her change. The passenger said yes, and going to the driver told| tiarding, of Longmeadow, on the examination, of teachers. After 
him the circumstances, bat the latter replied that she must wait showing the defects of the present system, and showing that we 
watil they reached the station, as he had not the key of the box. were coming to be subjected to all the evils of the old district sys- 
This reply frightened the poor woman to sucha degree,—for she | tem, Mr. Harding proposed the plan of county supervisison for 
thought he meant the police station,—that she began to invoke all| tne certification of teachers. This Messrs. Tufts and Hammond, 
the saints, imploring their blessing and protection. Arrived at the of Monson, inclined to oppose, as a departure from time-honored 
station, the driver gave her the change ; she threw herself on her| methods which should be carefully weighed in the comparison be- 


knees, and kissed his hand, praying the saints to bless him.” 


fore new methods should be adopted. Mr. Hammond believed in 


Norway.—In reply to an inquiry from the Department of State,|the town system, imposing heavy responsibility upon the citizens, 
a letter has been received from the U. S. Consul in Norway, say-| and so tending, by its very organization of committees, to educate 
ing that the new coinage, law based on a metric weight of gold,|the people. He believed that the towns had men of conscience, 
went into effect Jan. 1, 1877, and that all accounts, both public] of will, and of judgment, and they certainly have of education 


and private, are now kept in it. 
The more important part of the letter is the last sentence. 


sufficient to examine the teachers. 


Mr. Buel, of Ludlow, had served nearly twenty-one years upon 


“From Jan. 1, next year, also, the now ruling units for weights | the school committee of his native town, and he was compelled to 
and measures will cease to be recognized, and the metric system say he thought the schools had retrograded during that period, in 


will be adopted.” 


consequence of the lower grade of teachers continually introduced 


The significance of this action of Norway, like that of Sweden,|into the schools. The teachers present themselves with the ur- 
is very great, and should be sufficient answer to some of the worth- | gent claims of friends, neighbors, pastors, and of relations, uncles, 
less arguments that come so pat from the lips of those who have|and husbands; members of the school committee could not be 
little real knowledge of the metric system. In both these coun-| be elected who will withstand such appeals as are made by citizens, 
tries was tried the plan so often recommended here. The old|and by town meetings, for the appointment of girls who have been 
measures were made decimal instead of adopting the “ French,” | brought up in the town and in the neighborhood of the schools. 
as the international system is often called by those having more| His knowledge confirmed the impressions of Mr. Mayo, who had 
prejudice than knowledge. It was almost as much trouble to make | surprised him by his- statements, so exactly coinciding with what 


the change as if it had been complete; and now, after thorengh/|e 


s6hd61 committee-man in the small country towns knows to 


trial, both countries have decided, even at the expense of a second|be true. Mr. Buel approved of the appointment of county or 
change, to adopt the pure and simple metric system. Is not this| State superintendent. 


experience better than all the theories brought forward for patch 


Rev. Mr. Rice spoke in favor of relieving the town committees 


ing up our present system so that it will be about as good as the| of the responsibility of certificating teachers. He believed in the 


metric? 


school committees as fully as did his friends from Monson; but 


ItaLy.—Commander Guiseppe Telfener intends placing at the |the proposition was simply to furnish a body of approved teach- 
disposal of the Italian Geographical Society a sum of 40,000 /ire| ers, from whom the school committee must select. So much he 
to found a section of commercial geography, and organize at Rome | thought the school committee-man was entitled to, and would be 
a museum to contain specimens of all the products imported or| thankful for. There would still be demand for the exercise of all 
exported by Italy. This country has been generally looked to only | the conscience, the will, and judgment the best school committee 
as the home of art; but in addition to numerous other evidences of | might possess. 


late that the more practical and commonplace affairs of every-day 


The meeting was represented by about one-half the towns of the 


life are receiving due importance, it may be mentioned that on the| county, by the city superintendent, and by the agent of the board 
25:h of October last an exhibition took place at Portici of the best|of education. A simple plan of organization was adopted, with 
specimens of home-made cheeses, with lectures on the best meth-'the name of the “Hampden County Teachers’ Association,” with 


Rev. Wm. H. Eaton, of Westfield, chairman, and E. A. Hubbard, 
of Springfield, secretary and treasurer. 


New Hampshire. — Mr. Channing Folsom, principal of the Bel- 
knap Grammar School, Dover, has resigned, accepting a position in 
the Eliot School, Boston. Henry P. Warren, recently principal 
of the high school, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

— A new $10,000 school-house was dedicated at Hanover, Dec, 
15, with appropriate exercises. 

— The Manchester Superintendent of Schools has made his 
annual report. Among other things he recommends a change in 
the names of several schools. 

— Ex.Governor Dix, of New York, has made a large donation of 
books to the public library in Rumney. 

— Mrs. James B. Colgate has founded a scholarship at New 
London institution, and has named it the “ Balch scholarship.” 
Mrs. Colgate thus not only adds to her munificent gift to this sem- 
inary of learning, but also pays a very graceful and deserved com- 
pliment to Mr. T. E. Balch, who last year raised the funds neces- 
sary to secure the donation of $35,000. 

— The evening school at Dover, under the management of 
John Kivel, Esq., has opened with 80 scholars over 15 years of age. 


New Publications. 


His SWEETHEART. By Ignota. Philadelphia: James A. Moore. 

Boards, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 

This is a pleasantly written tale, of much more merit than its 
title would lead the casual reader to expect. The lessons it teaches, 
to place ‘rue merit, based upon the elements of noble character, 
above the considerations of wealth and the so-called associations 
of “ high birth,” is one worthy of the author. One feature of this 
book is worthy of special mention in these columns. It is printed, 
— as every book worth printing at all should be printed, — in the 
very best manner. Mr. Moore seems to Anow and practice the 
“art of printing” to perfection, even in his low-priced issues. 


ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. By Mansfield 
Merriman, Ph.D. London: Macmillan & Co; 1877. 


The author has conferred a favor upon engineers as well as stu- 
dents of mathematics, by bringing out in so concise, and yet so 
clear a manner, the “principles and processes of the method of 
least squares.” The subject is divided into two parts, one of 
which develops these “principles and processes” in a manner 
suited to the use of “ engineers who have not had extended math- 
ematical training,” and the other giving an exposition of the theory 
by which the practical formule are deduced. We most heartily 
commend the book both to students and to practical men, and we 
trust it will meet such a reception as to encourage the author to 
prepare another volume, which he conditionally promises, on the 
same subject. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE.—The English publishers of Chatterbox 
having early in the season announced that the market for this 
country was open to all dealers who chose to order the book in 
quantity, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat sent a check to their London 
agent with an order for a small number, with the understanding 
that they would cable larger orders if they found a demand for it. 
The publisher was quite indifferent about accepting the small 
order, as it was received later than he advertised to receive orders, 
and he assured the agent that had it been for 5,000 copies he could 
not receive it. By the time his reply reached Estes & Lauriat, 
they had taken orders for more than 5,000 copies, and they had no 
resource but to reprint the book. They immediately contracted 
with S. Kilburn, who put nearly forty wood-engravers on the 
work, Within two months they have succeeded in reproducing 
over 200 wood-cuts, electrotyping the book, manufacturing over 
twenty-five tons of paper for it, and the University Press has 
printed and bound an edition of 20,000 copies, which Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat are now distributing to the trade at less than the 
cost of the imported copies.—Pudlishers’ Weekly, Nov. 10, 1877. 
— Folio for January, a journal of music, drama, art, and liter- 
ature, with an elegant portrait of Marie Rose Perkins, contains 
“The Mill will never Grind with the Water that has Past,” song 
and chorus; “I hear the Angels Sweetly Calling,” song and 
Chorus; “The Prince of Peace,” a Christmas anthem ; and 
“By-Gone Hours,” valse. Boston: White, Smith & Co,, 516 
Washington street. 


— Church's Musical Visitor, an independent journal of music 

(with which is incorporated Root’s Messenger), contains, in addition 

to valuable reading, “ Behold the King Cometh,” for Christmas 

service; “Star of Bethlehem,” “Christmas Bells at Sea,” Wan- 

dering Star Waltzes,” “ Farewell, My Loved One,” and “ Out on 

the Lake,” a reverie for the piano or cabinet organ. John Church 

& Co. publishers, 66 West Fourth street, Cincinnati; Book and 

Song Music Co,, 156 State street, Chicago. 

— As the holiday times are approaching, the critics have been 

so hurried that some of them, after a hasty glance, have set down 

that peculiarly illustrated book, Zhe Prince of Argolis (Henry 
Holt & Co.) as a child’s book, whereas it is rather a book to delec- 
tate the mature, if cheerful-minded, classical scholar. Perhaps the 
misapprehension has arisen from its sub-title being, “A Story of 


the Old Greek Fairy Time,” 


| 
| | 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


THe SIMPLE TRuTH. A Home Book. By Robert Collyer 
minister of Unity Church, Chicago. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 
N. Y.: Charles T. Dillingham; 1878 Price $1.00. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Life of Vittoris Alfieri. With an essay by 
Wm. D. Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 

POEMS OF PLACES, Germany. Edited by Henry W. Longfel- 
low. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 2 vols., price $1.25 each. 

Lucky SERIES: Good Old Times, or Grandfather’s Struggles 
fora Homestead. By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; 
1877. Price $1.25. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY : Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni. Translated 
from the original French by John Black ; with an essay by Wm. 
D. Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 

Davies & Prcx’s CoMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Complete and 
Practical. New York: A. S. Barnes. Price $1.12. 

Love AND Duty. By Miss Hulback. Philadelphia: Peterson 
& Brothers. 

THOREAU ; His Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Page, 
author of Life of Thomas De Quincy, Memoir of Hawthorne, etc. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price $1 co. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN, By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1.25. 


New 


Just His Luck. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Chas. 
T. Dillingham. Price $1 00; paper cover 50 cents. 

ARTIST-BIOGRAPHIEs: Murillo, Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co. 

CLARENDON Press Serigs: An Elementary English Grammar 
and Exercise-Book. By the Rev. O. W. Tancock, M.A., Oxford- 
At the Clarendon Press, 1877. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
22 Bond street. Price 75 cents. 

THE BoDLeys TELLine Sroriks. By the author of Doings of 
the Bodley Family in Town and Country, Stories from my Attic, 
Dream Children, and Seven Little People and their Friends, With 
illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton; Boston: H. O. 
Houghton & Co,; Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 

DoINGs OF THE BODLEY FAMILY IN TowN AND Counrry. 
By the author of Stories from my Aitic, Dream Children, and Seven 
Little People and their Friends, With 77 illustrations. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton ; Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 

THE PRINCE OF ARGOLIS: a Story of the old Greek Fairy 
Time. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $200. For sale by 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

WAYs OF THE SPIRIT, AND OTHER ESSAYS, By Frederic 
Henry Hedge, author of Reason & Religion, Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price $2.00. 

THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CHoRUS: A Song Reader for Gram- 


mar Schools. Particularly intended to meet the wants of various 
kinds of voices found in the upper classes. By W. S. Tilden, 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co: New York: C. H. Ditson & Co. ; 
Philadelphia: J. E. Ditson & Co; Chicago: Lyon & Healy. 

New ENGLAND MINISTRY Sixty YEARS AGo. The Memoir 
of. John Woodbridge, D.D. His Method of Work ; His great 
success in Powerful Revivals, in High Moral and Educationa! In- 
fluences ; His Theological Views, and the Theological Controver- 
sies of his Time, beginning with the “‘ New Departure ” of Stod- 
dard, By Rev. Sereno D. Clark. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. Price $2.00. 


Ports’ Homes. Pen and Pencil Sketches of American Poets 
and their Homes. By R. H. Stoddard and. others, Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co, Franklin street corner of Hawley. 


_—— The gigantic devil-fish which has been on exhibition for some 
time past at the aquarium in New York, is to be brought to Bos- 
ton by some of the officers of that institution, and placed.in Hor. 
ticultural Hall for exhibition. This monster creature was cap- 
tared in Newfoundland, and after a lively competition by foreign 
aquaria and scientific societies, was purchased by the New York 
establishment. It measured when captured about forty feet in 
length, and is the largest of its kind ever seen. It was carefully 
examined in that city by Prof. A. E. Verrill of Yale College, who 
stated that it was the largest and most perfect specimen ever caught, 


and possibly the greatest sea-monster inhabiting the deep, 


SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 
1481 Broadway, New-York City, 
Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D, LL.D., 
author of ‘* Causeries avec mes Eléves,’’ “‘ Entretiens sur 
la Grammaire,”’ *‘ La Fontaine,’’ etc. 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. 
The First Latin Book, ‘‘ Talks with Czsar,” will be out 
April 1, 1878. 
Pror. F. Bécuer writes: Camerivce, Nov., 1877. 


In answer to the inquiry made of me in regard to the new 
method of teaching languages introduced into this country 137 


III. e 


by rail. 


TUFTS COLLEG. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 
I. The usual Academic course. 7 
Il. The PAdosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan 
are for oe of Course I. 
neering Course of three years, leading to the 
‘Of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 


EUROPE! 


Special Terms to Teachers. 


DR. LOOMIS’S 
SELECT PARTIES. 


Circulars at the JouRNAL 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED—4¢ ail times, Mun o ann 


149 Curturs, to take subscribers in the New-England 


College Hill, Mass. 


by Mr. Theophilus Heness, and widely spread by the les- 
sons and publications of Dr. L. Sauveur, I would say: 

That it isa rational way to lead the pupil to understand, 
speak, read, and write a foreign tongue 1! would call it the 

atural method. In the hands of a spirited teacher it pro- 
duces marvelous results, enabling the learner to think and 
express himself unconsciously in the new language he is 
acquiring, and to appreciate its genius, and feel its niceties. 

I think it can be carried out, even in the largest classes; 
it is so good and simple that I hope it will be fairly tried by 


aration for Harvard 


cation. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No, 10 Somerset St., Boston, (Established A.D. 1860.) 
The course of oe is arranged to secure a thorough prep- 


Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- | 
(102 tf) W. N. EAYRS. 


young. By the celebrated artist, 
series sold separatety. 

Sold by all booksellers and newsmen, 
on receipt of the price 


50 cents each. 


SILHOUETTES. 
Something Sure to Please All. 


A Series of Humorous aud Characteristic Sketches. 
Mirth-provoking, and ow porn | interesting to old and 


Quarto, 9x9 inches, paper covers, in neat envelopes; two 


b 
148 ¢ ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


States for the Ancyclopadia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). @ men of energy and good address, 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment and 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 School 


niversity and for the Scientific Schools. 


teachers of languages. I desire to say this because I was 
never convinced of its practicability and excellence myself, 
until I tried it. 

It is not superficial. On the contrary, I know of no 
system that calls up more mental activity in both teacher 
and pupil. There is nothing mechavical er merely formal 
in it. It lends itself to the highest teaching. Even the 
grammatical knowledge imparted by this method is broader 


than by any other. Oratory Rooms. 


School of Vocal Physiology. 


Term opens Oct, 16. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech corrected 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. 
formation, address Arex. GRAHAM Bett, or L. Atonzo 
ButTTerFieLp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 


A 


TO 


Class and private instruction. 


For in- 
professional men, all of whom 
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As I understand it, there is no good thing in the old sys- 
tems which it does not embrace, if brought in at the proper 
time, the fundamental idea being that, from the start, lan- 
guage, to be taught, must be used as the only medium 
of instruction. ‘The instructor pr ds by induction from 
the concrete to the abstract, and so connects word and 
phrase with the things or ideas they express that the pupil 
rapidly learns the use of a new instrument for expressing 
thoughts by the same process by which he acquired his ver- 
nacular tongue. FBRDINAND 

Prof. of French in Harvard College. 


In order to help the teacher in beginning, ‘‘ The First 
Lesson” has been printed. It may be obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. Sauveur. isod 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


GESTURE. 


Two 


PROF. BROWN 
pupils in Elocution. 
1342 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 


Professer ef Oratery at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
Ten in number. 


and Charts. 
READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. | 
EW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
Dickens as Reaper, ARTIST, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) THs ArT or Expression IN 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 


| Many years. 


Illustrated by Models 


Send for Price List to 


(1) CHARLEs 148 


We mean by this advertisement to draw your 
| attention to our new invention for the purpese of 
| KBePING Letters, Bitts, Receipts, and ALL 
Business Papsrs, alwaysin AL 
from A to Z, for ready reference. 
hundreds of business offices, and the libraries of 


be the best invention for the purpose ever used 
They are made of Black Walnue and Cherry of ele- 
| gant design and finish; will last in daily use for 
It is Nor a Cup, CLamp, or Bitt 
Fite, buta LETTER CABINET, with flexible 
| sliding doors to open and close, keeping the con- 


|tents away from observation of the curious, 
dust, &c. 


©. A. COOK & CO., Chicago. 


Street, Boston. 140 if 
Agents seck Low pri 

T. Cuurcn. in «profitable te 
to 
and sent postpaid cmpcogmnens make them 
79 per cont salable. Ali 

in Selling 
The World them Ts 

n em, 


ular and Use- 
ful Books for 


the People. y* 


s. 
Eighth St..N. ¥. 
PABBTICAL ORDER, d 


It is now in 


gw 10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


RINK 


THE 


acknewledge it to 


By the veteran author, TS. ARTHUR. A book to startle 
the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, soul, home, 


soc ety. etc. Unfolds the work of Inebriate Asylums, 
Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc., etc. Only $2. Its 
sale is marvelous. BIBLES with 2000 Ils., 
just reduced 2% per cent.! Send forterms. HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., 309 Main-St., Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 


NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains £8 sheets of pa- 


will also receive a limited number of 
Address: 
Str. James Horet, BOSTON. 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Students. Two departments, The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, Analysis of Language, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. Char- 
tered 1875. rants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec 3. 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


“ T* LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


so cts. forit. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Beston, Mass. 


Will positively cure 


Medical profession. 


145 tf 


Bryan’s Electric Belts 


mature Decay. These are the 


ONLY ONES INVENTED 
and patented in the United States, and endorsed by the 


Acents Wantep. Address 
HENRY M. MALOY, Genl. Agt., 


Published Monthly, 


(PATENTED) 


all cases of Nervous Debility and Pre- ture, and romance; reviews of first-class 


crisp editorials. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 


Price, Ten Dollars. 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


147th East-rsth St., N. ¥. CITY. 


Defective Speech. C. S. Co.sy 
Elocution, Springheld St, Boston. Ref: J. 


Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35. Union Sq., 
N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, itor and pu 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-school Superintendent and Teacher in the 
United States to send for our new list of more than 100 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 


Please call or correspond. 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. 


Regular Prices. 


TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARS’ HELPS, 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, 
COMMENTARIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 
AND 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Golden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAS. A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CANADIAN 


Circulars free. 
119 (3M) 
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RECEIVED THE 
Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 
OBYECT- LESSON CABINETS 


SCHOOL SETS 


$10.00. 


Scignce MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT... 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philadelphia. 


READ THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID OFFER, 


And send us your name and address, upon receipt of which 
we will forward you descriptive circulars. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


Containing descriptive illustrated articles on well-known 
localities ; continued stories by the foremost foreign and 
American authors; short sketches of travel, history, adven- 


The best and cheapest magazine published 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 
Containing the best thoughts of the most advanced minds 
in this and other countries; illustrated when 
necessary to further convey their ideas. 


Containing the very best articles published in the foreign 
scientific journals and reviews. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, 


PopuLar Scignck MonTHLY SUPPLEMENT... 


We will send the above-named magazines to one address 
for one year, for $9 50; with Plate of * Dickens in his Study,’ 


Poputar Science MonTHLY and ApPLEeTons’ 
Popucar Science MonTHuey and AppLetons’ 
Journat, with Plate of * Dickens in his 
Study,” 
Popucar Science MonTHLY and PoPrpuLaR 


AppLeTons’ JOURNAL and PoPpuLAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
AppLetons’ JOURNAL and PopuLar SciENCE 

MonTHLY SuPPLEMENT, With Plate of 
*Dickensin his 
Any person sending us four subscriptions to either maga- 


per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
in and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 4 packages, with assorted 
leon, Sl. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch tree to all 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated. and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for a sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX ofthe LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 22 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents. 


TWELV 


works; bright and 


MONTHLY, 


Supplement, 


Youmans, 


Tue ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to elocu- 


APPLETONS’ per year, $3 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. | Apprerons’ Journat, with Plate of ‘ Dickens tionary literature. 
san does 4.00| Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of all 
POPULAR MONTHLY..-+ ++, 5 times appear in its pages, and every number contains at 


least one choice original piece, composed expressly for the 
purposes of elocution. 


“*We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and bind 
the numbers, for so valuable a collection of literature it 
would be difficult to procure elsewhere.’’—Aubura Citizen. 

“* Hence the value of a journal Ilke the Atheneum. Ata 
nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of genu':e 
poetry may be had.’’— Baltimore Elocutionzst. 

“Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves jittle to be 
desired.” —Colege Herald, Un versity at Lewisburg, Pa, 

** The original poetry is excellent.”— Zhe Argosy, Mount 
Alliston Wesleyan College and Academy, S wkvide, N. B 

“This magazine should be in the + ossession of every 
teacher and scholar in the United States.’’— /ndepeaden/ 


++ +-one year, $7 20 


8 oo 


“ 7 00 


“ 5 25 


6 oo 


For a Really Useful and Instructive Gift get 


ARLAND, 


THE SPEAKER’S G 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 

Each volume has over 700 pages, and is complete in itself. 
Price per Volume. Green and Gold, $200. A 


Ask your Bookseller for them GARRETT & CO., 


or send price to 


Nothing repeated. 
full set (3 vols.), $5.00. 


108 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


1200 selections in all. 


zine, with amount for the same, will be entitled to a copy 
gratis; that is, five copies«f Arrietons’ JourNnat will be 
sent as you may direct, upon receipt of $12 on: five copies 
of Tue Mowtuy, for £20 oo. 
Addres: all commupications to 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisners, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


1@ Subscriptions to the above Maga- 
zines received at this Office. 146 tf 


Statesman, Concord, N, H. 
Price of subscription $1.50 a yeor; single copy, 25 certs, 
Spec men number sent free of postage on receipt of 15 cts. 


Address THE ATHENFEUM, 
Springfield, Hi. 
&~ Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. 
bers always to be had on application, 


Back num- 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears; Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 


Three Months in Egypt. 
Diseases of the Nervous System 


PP. 
8vo. - - ° 


Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded. i2m0 ~ ° 
Murillo. 18mo, pp. 136. - - ° - - 
Ganot's Physics. 12mo, pp. 9:09- - - 
Classics for Baby-Land. 4to. : - - - 
Beautiful Homes. 8vo. Illustrated. - - - 
Green Patmos and Piccadilly. 12mo, pp. 382. - - 
God in Christ. 12mo, pp 356. ~ - - - 
Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 8vo. 5 vols. - - 
Summer Rambles in Europe. 12mo. - - 


Memoir of John Woodbridge, D.D. 12mo. ° 
Great American Sculptors. Royal 4to. Illustrated. - 
Go Up Higher. 12mo. - - 
Lectures of a Certain Professor. 16mo. 
Ways of the Spirit, and other Essays. 
Poems of Oliver Wendell Homes. vo. 
Christ in the Christian Year: Sermons. 12mo0, pp. 404. - 
Little Folks: 1377. 4to. 400 illustrations. ba - 
Poems of Places. 18mo. - - - 
The Birth of Jesus. 12mo. - 
Life of Edwin N. Kirk, D.D. 8vo. - - - 
Dencalion. 12mo. 86. - - 
History of English 8vo. - 


16mo0, pp 367- 


Axthor. Publisher. Price. 
- LLA, Henry ‘Hoyt. $i 25 
Althans. Putnam’s Sons. 3 50 
- . S. Arthur Porter & Coates. I 50 
M. F. Sweetser. - R. Osgood & Co. 5° 
- Trans. by E. Atkinson. W. Wood & Co. 5 00 
Mrs. Clara D. Bates. D. Lothrop & Co. 50 
- Williams & Co, 1 50 
Wm. Black. Harper & Bros. I 50 
- Horace Bushnell,D.D. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1 50 
Hurd & Houghton. per vol. « 75 
~- Alex. Clarke. Nelson & Phillips. 125 
Rev. S D. Clarke. Lee & Shepard. 2 oo 
- Wm. J. Clarke, Jr. Gebbie & Barrie. 10 00 
Rev. J. F. Clarke. Lee & Shepard. I 50 
- Rev. Joseph Farrell. MacMillan. 2 00 
Fred. H. Hedge, D.D. Roberts Bros. 2 00 
- Osgood & Co. 5 00 to 10 00 
F. D. Huntington. Dutton & Co. 1 50 
- Cassell, P. & G. 1 25 to 2 50 
Ed. by Longfellow. Osgood & Co. 2 v., each 1 00 
- H A, Miles, D.D. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. I 50 
D. O. Meyers, A. M. od a 3 00 
- fone Ruskin, LL.D Wiley. I 25 
. A. Taine. H. Holt, 4 00 
- Anna Warner. Randolph. 2 50 


Melody of the 23d Psalm. 16mo, pp. 208. - - 


Publisher's Notes. 


Wa. H. Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, in addition to their long catalogue 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, publish 7% 
New Music Reader, by Dr. L. Meigen and W. W. 
Keys, of special interest to our readers. This 
Reader has been highly commended by expe 
rienced teachers of vocal music, as being adapted 
to produce good music readers, and arranged for 
the use of schools, and private pupils. They 
have also just published “* Sweet Sices,” contain- 
ing Music and Hymns suited to Anniversaries 
and Festivals, as well as to ordinary use in the 
School-Room and Home, by J. C. Beckel, author 


of “School Songs,” etc. We find its title is : 
most appropriate name for this collection of swee 
hymns, set to admirable music. Send for a cata- 
logue of the publications of this leading music 
dealer and publisher in Philadelphia. Ou 
friends in the Southern and Middle States wil 
find their wants well met by Boner & Co. 


Our readers will be attracted by the card of a 
new publishing house in Philadelphia, in our 
present issue. James A. Moore, 1224 Sansom 
St., has purchased the copyrights and plates of 
the publications of J. P. Skelly & Co., and made 
arrangements for the use of those of the Leighton 
Publication Company, and is issuing new editions 
of these popular books. His recent issues are: 
* Petiet’s Wand of Lilies,” a charming book for 
both young and old, by Harriet B. McKeever ; 
“ Gold and Guilt,” by the author ef “ Judge Not ;” 
“Tender and True,” by Harriet B. McKeever ; 
“ His Sweetheart,” by Ignota; and No. 1 of The 
Ivy Series, ‘The Crown Prince,” from the Ger 
man of Gustave Nieritz. All of these books are 
beautifully illustrated, and printed in a style un- 
surpassed in this country. His publications in- 
clude standard theological, juvenile, and misce] 


laneous works, among them the works of Rev. 
John Owen, D.D., Rt. Rev. Chas. P. M’Iivaine, 
Rev, Frederick Whitfield, and others of superior 
excellence. Send to the address of James A. 
Moore, 1224 Sansom street, Philadelphia, for his 
illustrated catalogue. We welcome this young 
publisher to the list of those who furnish good 
books for al] classes of readers. 


Mr. Joun Howarp, 39 Union Square, New 
York, is attracting much attention by his m<w and 
and practical plan of vocal culture. The cardinal 
principle of the Howard Method in Speaking and 
Singing is derived from the fact that she compound 
muscular effort is susceptible of analysis ; that the 
very numerous vocal muscles may be subdivided 
into smaller groups, and separately drilled into 
correct habits for judicious re enrollment in the 
whole process, their exact share having been de- 
termined by physiological study and experiment. 
The results of this* method, as reported, are 
surprising, almost incredible. Not only is the 
power of every voice greatly increased, and its 
compass extended, but, above ali this, the quality 
of tone becomes absolutely pure—not simply mod- 


ified or improved, bat absolutely pure and reso- 
nant throughout its entire compass. We invite 
attention to the fo announcements made by Mr. 
Howard in THe JouRNAL of this week, on the 
first page. If the testimonials which we have 
seen from the best professional vocalists and 


speakers can be relied upon, Mr. Howard is des- 
tined to revolutionize our previous notions of 


tises, and study his ideas. It costs only 25 cents 
to get his essays. 


THE announcement of “A Hit,” with “ Money 

In It,” by Henry S. Allen, publisher, 142 8th St., 
New York, is worthy of attention by our readers 
who are seeking for some honorable employment. 
The books put before the public by Mr. Allen 
consist of the “ People’s History of America,”— 
one of the most complete records yet made of 
our nation’s cae and development, and a com 
prehensive library of American history in itself ; 
“The World’s Encyclopedia of Modern Curiosi- 
ties of Nature and Art, Science and Literature,” 
another of the great books of the age by I. Platt, 
D.D. which Mr. Allen publishes, For further 
information as to terms to agents, etc., send direct 
to the publisher. 
Every teacher and student of Geography will 
find, in examining the illustrated advertisement 
of the Excelsior Furniture Manfg. Co., 1003 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, something of special interest to 
them. The cut represents a section of the United 
States, with all its variation of surface presented 
to the eye of the pupil, picturing to the mind a 
complete and accurate map of that portion of the 
the earth. The svom map is made in sections. 
comprising all the United States, and can be 
studied separately, and also in connection with 
all the parts combined. One glance of the eye 
at the elevations of the Rocky Mountain region 
would convey a better idea to the mind of the 
pupil of the actual surface of the section than 
weeks of reading and study. This novel device 
should be examined by every educator in the land. 
We hope to have a sample in our office in a few 
days. Send for circular. 

IF a request for discontinuance of paper is 
made, and amount due remitted, and the paper is 
not discontinued within one month from the time 
the request is made, please notify us ; and if the 
money is sent, and the date of subscription 
marked on the paper is not changed within one 
month from the time the money is sent, also 
notify us. 


Bis_es! Bisies!—See in another part of this 
paper an offer of high-priced Bibles at low rates. 


The offer is genuine, and all orders and letters 
will have prompt attention. We suggest a Bible 
is a handsome New Year’s present. 


help for weak or vervious sufferers. Chronic, 
painiul, and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand decideratum Avoid 
imitations. Book and Journal, with particulars, mailed free 
Address Putvarmacuer Gatvanic Co., New York City, 


Any Second-hand School-Book “ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of haif retail price. 


A. 8S. CLARK, 


DEALER IN 
New, Shop-worn, and Second-hand School Books, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NOS. Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
Commissions for the purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogues upon application. 


CAUTION. 


The public are hereby cautioned that I am the Patentee 
and owner of the Trade-mark for 


Paoli Electro-Voltaic Chain Belts; 
that I am not now, nor have I manufactured any since 
1876; and no one has from me any authority for manufac, 
turing them. All sold as such are FRAUDULENT, and 


vocal training. Send for the pamphiet he adver- 


an imposition. 
145 tf J. BRYAN, M.D. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PAaTTEN. 52 22 


BErLYort COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHarin. si az 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DBvRErY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Cha . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ca’ ete., 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsert. 


COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical Cellege—¥F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Paintin 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, eye designed for T 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
t. For Aaauals and other informa- 
tion. apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
W UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus Foss, D.D., President. 


tion, in July and A 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocwran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scienti 
Department of th College. Address Prof. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
1 Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J: A. Benton. 


Ssarriser SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


UAIVERSEzY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical entt. For ci and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 

dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 

W GRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rey. Geo. Gannett, Princ. S122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 124% 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
Wy Seas COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 


Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 
For containing terms, apply to Miss 
M. Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
AnvDAus ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. for in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 
BABRE ACADEMY, wa” has two de ents, 
Classical and Scientific. J Sraucpine, Principal. 
ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davip McCuurg, Ph D., Prin. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOO _ Isto 
C street, Boston. Classical Sclentifc, Basiness, Miley 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate puptis of both sexes from three to 
of age. Special students received in a} 
Department. 


N. Y. 


> 


Extra classes in Geology, etc, are organized in the months it 


GRE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address F. Mrirts A.M.. Principal. 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musica) Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. os 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808, For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Ggo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


GT: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has eugenics advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucigr, Principal. 70 22 


FIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
2 Mass. For particulars address M. C Sresarns, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
> Music. Address for catalogue, etc., f 
130 22 Rev N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenwortn, A.M., Princ. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 

Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass, 

W Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 

in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
3422 


learni 
. W. Warner, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
_ 101 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
‘ For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoo.t St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 a2 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
At Worcester 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russert, Principal. $5 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
64 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrigtp, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Ome CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 

Kindergarten Training School. Three full 

courses in Normai, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 

Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 

October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 

charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
io. 


133, 


OGDEN, Franklin Co., 
87 


Seminary for Training «f Kindergartners, 
with Model Kindergarten, 


AT 9 WEsT 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, a 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-BEELTR, | Prémcipads. 
(Authors of the “‘ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 

Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kraus-Bogits is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an, experience of twenty 
years in Germany, England, and America. Says the Ga/- 
axy: “‘Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergarters, 
hoids the highest ee. Itis tothe labors of this lady, 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasing success 
of Kindergartening in America is due, and her pupils have 
accomplished more than al) the rest.” Says Miss E. P. 
Peabody: ** Mrs. Kraus is the authority on the subject,” etc. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 

NEAR FIFTH AVE. WINEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot tor American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


ENEELY & KIMBERLY, 

Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥. 

Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 

widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
ogue free. 115 28 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
idence, R.1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 


iness, Scientific Schools, or College. Fors Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals ago tf 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
da) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, tos W. Springfield St., 
or Tuompson, Brown & Co., a3 Hawley Street, 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


iil 


Publishers. 


pours ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. Pawnect, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Pennell’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 


Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half the 
above price. 


Awe TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND 


pra The Bible Text-Book. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS 
Secretary, | Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 2 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD and CO., 
810 Walnut St., PHILA. 

Carey’s Manual of Social Science........... $ 2.25 

Carey's Unity of Law 


Carey’s Principles of Sociul Science, 3 vols.. 
Smith's Manual of Political Economy..... . 


1.2 

Syme’s Industrial Science.................... 

ilson’s Political Economy ................. 1.50 
Mil’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


NDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
ILTON BRADLEY & CO. Sap 


“es 


ED PRINGFIELDMASS. 
A complete assortment of 

STANDARD GIFTS AND MATERIAL, 


all of our own manufacture, at the lowest prices consistent 
with good quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LDREDGE-& BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 


Call the attention of Teachers to their new work on 


Spelliug,— 
PRACTICE- WORDS. 
By Prof. J. Witttrs Westtake, A M., State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. Contains lists of Familiar Words 
often Misspelled, Difficult Words, Homophonous Words, 
Words often Confounded, Rules for Spelling, &c. 
Price 45 cts. 


J. GILBERT Publisher, 
W é ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


2% 


ENRY HOYT, _ 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Disccurses. 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State aad Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2 State and the Church; 3. State 
and ane sé State Schools; 5. State Institutions. 
.5o. 
by Rev. F. N. Petouset and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 
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7 ELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 


Creery’s Primary Spelling-Book. 35 cts. 
Creery’s Grammar-School Spelier. 60 cts. 
Creery’s Catechism of U. S. History. 
Newell & Creery’s Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 
Kerney’s Catechism of U.8. Histery. 25 cts. 
Kerney’s (Irving's) School Catechism. 
A Series of Latin School Classics. 
*,* Full catalogues sent on appllcation. 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE — 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


FLORENCE, 
Turin, &c. 


50 cts, 
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BARCELONA, 
MILAN, 


Paris, 
Maprip 


[_ conwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. D. O. 
Mears. With two steel portrais of Dr. Kirk, and views 
ot Mt. Vernon Church and the Americin Chapel at Paris. 
Sm, 8ve, c.oth, $3 oo. 

At all Bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B. MONROE. ¢ 

Fully Illustrated. s6mo. Cloth, unique $1.50. 
*,* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
success, as a text-book and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 


accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 
examine it. 138 tf 


REMEMBER 


That we make the best CHILDREN’S BOOKS; 
THAT YOU CAN GBT 


Standard Works in great variety, the finest Holiday Books, 
THE BEST BARGAINS IN BIBLES. 


BOOKS, ALBUMS, and STATIONERY, at our store, 
where are displayed 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


For all ages. Our stock of Bibles is the largest and most 
varied in the United States ; and everything is offered 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


At the handsomest store in the city, 32 Franklin Street, 
fifth store from Washington street. 


D LO'THROP & CO., 
148 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


AMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom St., PHILA. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Gold and Gilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25: paper, socts. * 
Tender and True, 16mo. $1.25. 
Petite’s Wand of Liltes. i6mo. $1.25. 
His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1 00: paper, 50 cts. 
IN PREPARATION. 
The Crown Prince and his Scape goat. 18mo. cl $1. 
The Czar's Favorite. 18mo. §:.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 


KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, :2mo. Illus....$5.50 


Sold singly as follows: 


Summer Days at Kirkwood.......... $1.25 
The Bear's Den 1.00 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy 1.00 
Fighting the Enemy ....... coves 1.25 
A Year at Riverside........ 1,00 
We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune, Illus. :amo....... $1.50. 
Send for Catalogue. 145 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Norse Papsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
ROBERT 


HOUDIN'S Great Work on Conjuring, 


QUDIN’S 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How to 
Become a Wizard. By Robert Houdin. Translated 
and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, author of 


**Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 
Large 12mo, cléth. $2.50. 145 
v 
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TIBBALS and SONS, 


. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
Till the lst of January 


We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every kind 
desirable for Libraries and general reading, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s new book on the 
Conversion of Children, for Agents only. Send for 
particulars, or $1 00 for sample, and for special Catalogue. 


‘ ‘HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : A 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 


All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 #75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Dems. 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 


In the Homes of the Presidents. From 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

money? Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin ries. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 


DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 
enera! exhibitions. Single copies, 25 cts. 


SEND ddress the N. E, PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


FOR the “Five Act Centennial Drama : 
well adapted for Schools, Seminaries, and 


D VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Piattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.............. 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...........-. 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


Wa WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scuoot anp Text-Booxs : 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson's Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WORTHINGTON 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Bogs 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. II11., cloth. 1.75 
eT. and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 
. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ote.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... x00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 
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A Great Success ! 
HLOQUENCH, 


For Recitation and Reading. 
By CHAS. D. WARNER. 


A Collection of Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse, 
Sor a complete School Speaker. - 


The Press praise it; Teachers reeommend it; Scholars 
take it Every mail brings orders for it. 

Price $1.50 12mo, extracloth. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


EDSON C. EASTMAN, Publisher, 


144 4 (eow) CONCORD, N. H. 
FOR 


New Books 72" Holidays! 


A Historical 
Souvenir, 
Containing Select Orations, Addresses, Poems, etc., 
Delivered in every State of the Union, July 4th, 1876. 
Edited by F. Saunders, A.M., Librarian of Astor Library 
880 octavo pages. $3.50. 
MOODY’S Naw Sermons in Boston, also in New 
York and Chicago, from authorized verbatim 
reports, Introduction by REV. JOSEPH COOK. 1,576 
pages. Complete in 3 volumes, $1.00 each. The set, ele- 
gant cloth, (Moody Library,) in a box, $4 50. 


3 000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. 
New York Sunday-School Superintendenj. 
troduced by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 400 pages, $1.50. 


TEN PLAGUES OF EGYPT. ,2@,.N= 


Bible History 
Games on 40 iliustrated cards. By Rev J. S. Ostrander 


Neat Box, with instructions, 50 cents. 


50 CENTENNIAL GAMES OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TURY, on 64 cards, elegant box and instructions, 50 
cents. 


AGENTS WANTED. Steady employment and set 
pay. If there is no agent in your place, copies will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

BE. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
gos Broadway, NEW YORK 


By a 
In- 


~ National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. ©. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher's Help published. The Geography, Biogre- 
phy, Mythology etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its lessons are most helpfe! 
and itfspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly popular. Will be taken 1f examined. $1.50 
per year,—less than 
A POSTAGE STAMPYP 

for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely devoted to the 
lesson. Can be given out each Sunday. Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Nearly the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. i 

Terms:—Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays in each month. 


Tarms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 


Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB, CO., Chicago. 


[THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘Co supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, caretully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, 18 offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It already awakened a 
profound Terms: Zam 4 years in advance; 5 

a single number. Sample fora 3-cent stam 
“Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


“!Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a Naw Eprrion 
of FULTON & EASTMAN'S Singie and Double 
Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by various 
teachers, and those made necessary to keep this ever-pop- 
ular work fully up to the present requirements for a text-book 
on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has been used 
to extend the use of this book, and the remarkable tenacity 
with which it has retained its po ularity, while rivai werks 
have been actively and energetically pushed through agents, 
attests the hold Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon 
the good opinion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
centinues, 

Single copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the receipt of 60 cents, 
and a full set of blar’.s upon the receipt of 45 cents. 

Retail price of the Text-Book is $1.00, and for six Blanks, 


75 cents, A. B. NIMS & CO., Publishers, 
150 tf TROY, N. Y. 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. 


Henry 
oruey, Professor of English Literature at Un 


jiversity 


College.... $3 50. 
Latin-English and Kuglish-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Baaro, 


7 
German-English and English - German Pro- 
nouneing Dictiona 
French-English and 


Plates by R. P. $2.50. 
A Coarse of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 


By 
R. P. Lerrcn. With 24 


Water-Color Painting. 

Celored Plates. 2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. ......-$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical..... 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 


A. FLoRAL anp VaceTaa.e Forms. 
“ B. Mops. Drawina. 
Lanpscars Drawina. 
“ Ficure Drawina. 


E. Animat Drawina, 
Each Series can be had in ia Parts, $o 25 each ; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately, 


The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 


$1.00, 
Euclid. Edited by Prof. M.A, fo 75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 a 
A LIVE TEACHER 
WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD ie a Grand Book ; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 


= 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There euasy has never before appeared a book of musica! 
instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 
ments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts; 
$7.5 0a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 
widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well sung, 
Price 35 cents. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


The new volume, beginning with October number, will 
excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 
for full particulars for the new year, and proof that the 
Visitor “ does actually give over #20 lor $1.50." Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and Broadway, N. ¥. 
138 eow 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, ‘Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course, 
Sample Copy by Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Acad &c 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Qanlity. 


Warranted. No. 
The well known origina) and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 3382, 
With most of his ather styles, may be had of all deaiers 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOE, dete Agent 


¢ 
| 
| A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Vik | 
—— 
| | | 
Primary... § | The five books to Teachers 
Common School. _ 1.50 | for examination for $3.50; but 
Counting-house .. i only in reply to requests ac- 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00 | companied by the money. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 

© 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
EI ;_N A Hi of 
History. the World, Willard’s of History 

by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History; &c. 
Pi - Obj Language Lessons; 
Language English “Com 
Rhetoric; Primers of Literature; Philology; Studies in; 

Bryant; &c. 


s Systematic, N. E. 
Geography. Primary, Physics! 
Primer ; cal Geog: Oo li 


Krusi’ s Inventive and F nd; K 
Drawing. Textile Designs; Moree Mecham. 


wa Lending Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 
Catalogues free. 
Cc. E. LANE, 
116 State St, Chicago, Ti. 


. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawies St., Boston, Mass. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
e Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Librarv. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 oe aa: Sample free for Teachers. 


SZND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
@ Publish the following approved School Books: 


o 
Coppee and ; 

Smith’s Grammar; &c. 


NEW EDITION FoR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 


New-England Agents: E. wat 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


The Boston Fournal of Chemistry says of Hutchi- 
son's Physiology and Hygiene: 

“ This book is one of the few school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is 
accurate, free from needless technicalities, and judicious in 
the practical advice it ce _ Hygienic topics. The illus- 
tra’ions are excellent, is well printed and 
bound.” 

This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tions as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart. 
mouth College, Iowa State University, lowa Agricultura! 
College, Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., &c : 
im High Schools, like the — (nine in number), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn., Bal- 
timore, Md , Milwaukee, Wis., and ia hundreds of others; 
also in hundreds of Schools of lower e. 

The volume is fully illustrated, and is attracti bound, 
goo pages, 12mo. Net Price, $1.08. A copy be sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of 75 cents. Very 
liberal terms for first introduction. 

Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 

134 (ii) 5 Barclay St., New York. 


CAXTON, ON, REMSEN, 

"AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. - 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Woetlker'’s Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
ee For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
fishers. 138 


WPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


eat Bpel 
tical Series. 


Hagar’s Mathema 
Greene’s : 
Greene’s Series. 
- Liberal terms for introduction, and 


JAMES A. BOWEN, 
W. H. WHITNEY, Brattlo'St, BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St., N. 
FRANCIS S. BELDEN, Western Agt., 
a5 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 
Addick’s Elementary French. 


An elementary practical book for learning the Freach 
language. By Mrs. Appicxs. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 


English Grammar for the use of Schools. By Samus. 
KirKHAM. 12mo, 60 cents. 


American School Primer. 


Illustrated. 12mo, stiff covers, 10 cents. 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pudlishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00. 
Universal & Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. $1.25. 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. $1.75. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. 12mo. $1.00. 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full 
pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the above- 
named books, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 
cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 145 22 


ew-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot's Geo a phies, 
Sheldon’s Reade 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT7’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 

For information, address the Publishers. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, + 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange,. +. 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange,. .. * « 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. ©. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Gis & HEATH, Boston, 


Have just issued 


Hudson's Classical English Reader. 

200 Choice Sclections, fiom 87 Standard Authors. 
$1.00 to Teachers. 

Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax ; 60 cts. 
Annals of Ast. Obs. of Harvard College; $10.00. 
Chaucer's Parlament Faules (Lounsbury). 
Whitney’ « Essentials of English Grammar; 75 cts. 
Fitz's Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. 148 


READY, 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary. 


German-English and, English-German. Sq. 12mo0; $3.50 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; ; 


& & 
For New-Engiand States address 

B. DAMON, 

= 66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


PRACTICAL TION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


Elocution Simplified. 
Stutt 
With an op ring, ing, and 
A Companion to “ Baker's Reading Club,” 
By warm K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston ot 
16mo. Cloth 50 cts. 


* It seems to be an epitome of the science of ¢ 
and we most cordially it to the multitude.” 
—Vox Populi (Lowell). 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Bincational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
. 758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

By Gu and L. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers 

az Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MacVicar. 

Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 


Campbell. 

+ Charles A. Goodrich and H. Seavey. 
| mproved School 
The Son (Music.) 

y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 

keeping. By H. W. Elisworth. 


For full list, and particulars, address the Leetes: or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Tracing and ort Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing 


Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek 

’s Frenc ourse. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive with rates of furnished 
on application. Correspondence solici 

POTTER, & CO., 

Box 4374. 53 
New-Engiand A EW YO 
eld St., Boston. 


ANSON, 32 Brom: 
a PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Oards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 


families. Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
SONS, 


( P. 

NE Ww YORK, 
Hart's for Students. (3 vols.) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $20. 
The Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World's Pro . Cont'd to 1877. $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for ome and School. $1.25. 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.. .50. 

ull list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Arithmetics, 
full Common School course in two books.) 
Oinsy’ Algebras and Higher 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New phies. 
Shaw’s English L 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


Gen’ 
A. S. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & "TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 

Worcester’s ; Worcester’s Spellers; 
The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of 8&.; 
Weber's Ontlines of Universal H 


Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
147 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s eS of the U. Pe 
Campbell's Concise Histo the U. &.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English, 

Correspondence solicited, 


HOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hewlsy St, BOSTON, MASS: 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat n & Bradbury Mathematical 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetig; 
Bradbury's Elements of Alge 
Baadbury's Elements of Geometry & Tri m., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR, 


The new and standard text-books of the Eclectic Edu- 
cational Series are published in attractive and durable 
style, and are furnished at the lowest practicable prices. 

The Eclectic Educational Series represents the most 
recent and popular advances in educational methods; 
the authors are practical teachers of acknowledged ability, 
and of large and varied experience; and the books stand 
the test of the school-room, as evidenced by their long-con- 
tinued ase where adopted. The Eclectic Series includes 

Harvey's Graded-School Readers. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Ray's New Arithmetics. 
Ray’s New Algebras. 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 
Harvey's English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thatheimer’s Historical Series. 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. 
Norton’s Physics and Natural Philosophy. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Duffet’s French Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Andrew's Manual of the Constitution, 
Hepburn'’s English Rhetoric. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Payne’s School Supervision. 
Kiddle’s How to Teach. 

Etc. Bte. 


Prices largely reduced, and exceptionally liberal terms on 
supplies for first introduction into Schools. 


Price-lists and Circulars on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWRSBURY, 


‘ 


Scrics : 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. = 
Dana’s Geological Story; | a 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
| 
GLa 
Monroe’s Reade | 
ity 
it 
New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, iN. 129 
& 4 


& 


i 


